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Events of the Geek. 


Events in the Ruhr and Rhineland have moved even 
more rapidly and more disastrously than before. All 
observers agree that before the French invasion the 
relations between German Labor and the great indus- 
trialists were determined almost entirely by reciprocal 
and unmeasured hatred. There is no doubt that the 
French Government counted upon this factor; they 
believed the workers to be so disaffected that they would 
have little or no opposition from them, and that with 
the help of German Labor they could coerce German 
Capital and the German Government. Up to the 
present this calculation has proved to be wrong, and is 
mainly responsible for all the difficulties in which the 
French military machine has found itself involved. The 
violence and injustice of the invasion have, temporarily 
at least, united Germany behind its Government in 
opposition to France; hence the policy of passive resis- 
tance ordered from Berlin has so far met with very 
considerable success. The French military men appear 
still to believe that this cannot last; ‘‘ time,’’ as 
‘* Le Temps ’’ puts it, ‘‘ is on our side ’’ ; in other words, 
they hope by putting on the screw, by completely dis- 
locating the economic life of Germany and so causing 
widespread suffering, to reopen the breach between 
classes in Germany, and through this to get a firm hold 
upon the Ruhr and permanently cut off the Rhineland. 
If they are allowed to reduce Germany to complete 
anarchy through suffering, they may well attain their 
ends. 





5 * * 


MeEanwai.e, the French army has not made much 
headway in the face of passive resistance. The orders 
from Berlin that officials and population are not to obey 
French military orders have been generally carried out. 
The first class to be tested was that of the great indus- 
trialists, who refused to deliver coal to the invaders. The 
French General replied by arresting six of the principal 
mine-owners, including Herr Fritz Thyssen, and remov- 
ing them for court-martial to the military prison in 





Mainz. Up to this time open resistance among the 
workers had been confined mainly to those in Govern- 
ment employ, but the arrest of the mine-owners led to 
a considerable extension of the strike in the mines. By 
the middle of the week nearly 100,000 miners were 
reported to be on strike; and even where there was no 
overt action, the French are being continually met by 
that most difficult of all forms of resistance, the ‘‘ folded 
arms’ strike. Among Government officials, on the 
railways, in the banks and post-offices, the same position 
has developed. French orders are disobeyed, the higher 
officials are arrested and deported, and the subordinate 
grades refuse to work under direct military supervision. 


* * * 

Hiruerto French policy has been marked by much 
hesitation. The resistance has obviously surprised those 
responsible for the invasion. Every act of resistance on 
the part of Germans is the occasion for an outburst of 
violent threats in the Paris Press, but up to the present 
no attempt has really been made to carry them out. The 
Government has contented itself with arresting the 
officials in mines, post-offices, banks, railways, and also 
German policemen who refuse to salute French officers 
and the French flag. The trump card of those in favor 
of a forward policy is to cut the Ruhr completely off 
from Germany, and thus by economic pressure upon the 
German people to bring the German Government to its 
knees. The immediate application of this “ sanction ”’ 
has more than once been prophesied from Paris, but 
apparently the French Government has so far always 
drawn back at the last moment. The difficulty is that 
the policy cannot be carried out unless the population of 
the Ruhr co-operate either voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion ; the population will not co-operate voluntarily, 
and an army of 40,000 men is insufficient to compel them. 
The position on the railways is typical ; it is vital for the 
French to control the goods traffic, but they cannot do so 
unless the employees obey their orders. This the 
Germans refuse to do, and the French threaten to 
attempt the impossible task of dismissing 35,000 German 
railway officials and replacing them by Frenchmen. 


Tue fall in the value of the franc and mark reflects 
the irretrievable economic damage which the invasion 
has already done to Europe. These results are, of course, 
nothing to those which will follow if France, in a 
desperate effort to avoid confession of failure, adopts 
extreme measures and reduces Germany (as she can) to 
semi-starvation and anarchy. In these circumstances it 
is natural that in many quarters the possibilities and 
prospects of intervention have been considered, for there 
are signs that some people in Paris are disquieted by the 
course of events, and would welcome an opportunity of 
drawing back if they could do so, and at the same time 
‘* save face.’’ Rumors have been for some time going _ 
about of intervention by the League when the Council 
meets at the end of the month. Those who talk of 
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the intervention of ‘‘ The League ’’ forget that there is 
no entity, the League of Nations, which can take action. 
The League consists of the Governments which compose 
it, and it is for them to take action by using the 
machinery of the League provided in the Covenant. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Branting will, as has been stated, 
use that machinery at the Council meeting, and propose 
that the situation in the Ruhr be dealt with by the 
Council under Articles 11 and 17 as a dispute which 
‘‘ threatens to disturb international peace.’”’ The 
British Government will incur heavy responsibility unless 
it supports this proposal and uses all the influence that 
it may still have with the French Government to get it 
to accept this intervention. 
* * * 

WE deal elsewhere with the situation created in the 
British zone by the French action in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land. Every day our position at Cologne becomes more 
and more embarrassing. It culminated in the arrest at 
Cologne, by French gendarmes, of the President of the 
Landesfinanzamt for refusal to obey one of the new 
Ordinances of the Rhineland Commission. This 
ordinance is part of the ‘‘ sanctions’ policy of the 
French Government, of cutting off the Rhineland from 
Germany, and was passed by the Commission against our 
will. We refuse to take any part in the execution of the 
policy or to be responsible for it, yet we allow the French 
“to enter the area occupied and administered by us, and to 
execute the ordinance. The mere statement of the posi- 
tion shows that it is untenable. We cannot be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of order at Cologne, and at the 
same time deny our responsibility for administrative acts 
performed there which may at any moment cause the 


gravest disorder. 
* * * 


Tue Lausanne Conference reached another crisis, 
and one which raises questions of the very greatest 
interest. Rather to the surprise of many people, the 
question of Mosul was once more brought before the 
First Commission for discussion. Lord Curzon then 
made a formal offer to the Turks that the question 
should be submitted to the League of Nations for 
examination and decision. Ismet Pasha later in the day, 
on behalf of Turkey, rejected the offer, and maintained 
his demand for a plébiscite. Lord Curzon immediately 
replied that, if Turkey persisted in her refusal, he would 
invoke Article 11 of the Covenant, ask the Council of 
the League of Nations to deal with the Mosul question 
under that article as a dispute which “‘ threatens to dis- 
turb international peace,’’ and, if Turkey refused to 
agree to that article being put into farce, to apply the 
sanctions allowed by the Covenant. The French and 
Italian representatives supported Lord Curzon, but 
Ismet Pasha would not give way. We hope that 
Governments and peoples will not miss the moral of this 
incident. If Article 11 of the Covenant is to be invoked 
and enforced by the Allies against Turkey over Mosul, it 


— be invoked and enforced against France over the 
uhr. 


7 aid + 

Tue Conference of Ambassadors, which by deli- 
berately delaying the settlement of the Memel question 
is primarily responsible for the dangerous situation 
created there by the rising, has met to consider what 
steps should be taken. It was decided to send an 
Extraordinary Commission to Memel to set up a Pro- 
visional Government and restore order. This Com- 
mission is to report to the Conference, which, as soon as 
order is restored, will decide upon the future of the 
territory. The Conference also sent another warning 





Note to Lithuania with regard to its responsibility. The ! 





Lithuanian Government has replied that it had nothing 
whatsoever to do with what has happened. In Lithuania, 
however, feeling naturally runs high, for it is remem- 
bered how the Allies allowed Zeligowski and Poland to 
take Vilna by a coup and incorporate it in the Polish 
Republic. It will be interesting to see whether what 
was sauce for the Pole against the Lithuanian is also 
sauce for the Lithuanian against the Pole. In Paris, 
meanwhile, an attempt is being made to prove that a 
rising in Memel of Lithuanians was really made in 


Germany. 
* * * 


Mr. Batpwin left the United States last Saturday, 
and the official statement of the American Government 
announced that the discussions of the British and 
American Debt Funding Commissions have been ad- 
journed in order to allow Mr. Baldwin to consult the 
British Government. The result is a disappointment, 
especially after the extremely optimistic forecasts which 
appeared in the Press. The difficulty seems to be 
purely over the rate of interest. Congress fixed 4} per 
cent. as the rate; the American-Commissioners, as was 
expected, offered a lower rate, fixing it at 3 per cent. 
for the first ten years and 34 per cent. afterwards, with 
a sinking fund of $ per cent., but even this in the British 
view was too high. In face of the attitude of Congress 
the American Commissioners, even if they had desired 
to do so, could hardly with safety have made a still more 
generous offer. Public opinion seems to be behind 
Congress on the question of these debts, and, since there 
is a very great deal to be gained by a prompt and com- 
plete settlement, we should probably be well advised to 
swallow without further words what is necessarily a 
rather bitter pill and accept the American offer. 

* * * 

Senator Bora appears to be creating in American 
public opinion an apprehension of his country’s moral 
responsibility for the state of war in the Ruhr. In a 
criticism of the Administration for its inaction, he 
contrived to put up a case which the Administration 
has felt it necessary to answer. The official spokesman for 
the State Department would not have made so lengthy 
and conciliatory an explanation had the Administration 
not felt that the Senator had seriously stirred the 
American people. The discussion in America is marked 
by its free criticism of France. America’s difficulty is 
that she has not validated the Peace Treaty nor the 
Anglo-French-American Treaty, and refuses to consider 
the Allied debts to her as anything but her sole concern. 
This being so, the Administration finds it comparatively 
easy to answer Mr. Borah in official debate, but not to 
destroy his work on the public mind. 

% * * 

Tue demand of the building trade employers for 
an extension of the working week from forty-four to 
forty-seven hours has helped to bring to an issue the 
general question of the maintenance of the hours 
standards gained during the war. The General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress pledged itself on 
Wednesday to give all possible support to the building 
operatives if resistance to the demand should lead to 
a struggle, and called on all the affiliated unions to give 
practical help if events cause it to be required. Although 
the Council discussion which preceded this decision was 
concerned specifically with the builders’ dispute, the 
members undoubtedly had at the back of their minds 
the recent declarations of the mine-owners and 
employers in other industries who are pressing for 
a longer working day. The call to resist must therefore 
be read in the widest, sense as a statement of general 
policy, 





— 
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Tue General Council has expressed no opinion on the 
merits of the building employers’ demand for a 20 per 
cent. cut in wages. The attack on the hours standard 
was reported to the Council in accordance with a decision 
of the last Congress, which expressed the opinion empha- 
tically that there should be united opposition to any 
longer hours movement. How far the master builders 
will press the full claim for wage reduction remains to 
be seen, but both sides have suggested that a friendly 
settlement is desired. The employers discussed the 
position on Tuesday and Wednesday. Differences of 
opinion as to the wisdom of submitting such drastic 
demands were revealed, and ultimately the negotiating 
committee was given a free hand to try to find a basis 
of agreement. Probably the proposal to lengthen the 
working week will be dropped if the men’s leaders show 
any inclination to accept a compromise on the 


wages issue. 
* * * 


Tue Prime Minister’s last rebuff to the leaders of 
the “‘ organized unemployed,’’ who have created difficult 
problems for the London Poor Law authorities, has not 
induced them to abandon the policy of besieging 
London. On the contrary, they intend apparently to 
intensify their activities and increase the difficulties of 
the Guardians, and the latter cannot legally evade the 
obligation to keep the men from starving. The response 
to the call for reinforcements seems to have been 
disappointing, and new tactics were adopted on Wednes- 
day, when three hundred of the marchers, divided into 
sections, left London to tramp through the country on 
a recruiting mission. One contingent went north 
towards Birmingham, and another southwards to 
Brighton. The plan is to collect the reinforcements, and 
march back to London in time to take part in a 
demonstration on the eve of the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment. It is unlikely that the Government will be 
influenced any more than it has been already by this 
kind of activity, and with the perplexities of the 
Guardians growing daily, the marchers can only add to 
their hardships by returning to London in larger 


numbers. 
* * * 


A NEw and dangerous complication has been added 
to the difficult situation created by the House of Lords’ 
decision on the subject of rent notices. There are at 
this moment thousands of Glasgow tenants who are 
refusing to pay rent, because they can in this way 
recoup themselves for the extra rent which they paid 
before the decision was given. By this method they 
have been able to keep their homes together through 
a terrible period of unemployment. This week proceed- 
ings have been taken against several families, who are 
not in this case, for refusing to pay rent. The tenants 
in the neighborhood have formed themselves into a 
Protection Committee, with patrols to watch for 
attempts at eviction and to offer resistance. They are 
advised and upheld by Mr. John Wheatley, M.P. for 
the Shettleston Division. He contends that in view of 
the monstrous condition of housing in Glasgow, it is a 
crime to turn any tenant adrift. It is stated that there 
are 1,000 tenement buildings of single or double apart- 
ments, in each of which thee separate families reside. 
And this is 1923, not 1842. 


* 

Lorp Mitner published last Sunday the third 
article of the series that he is contributing to the 
‘‘ Observer.” In this article he discusses the Guild 
Socialist experiments in a spirit of cautious sympathy. 
He says, what is quite true, that they represent a revival 
of the ideas that prompted the first efforts to counter 
Capitalism, made under Robert Owen’s inspiration very 





nearly a century ago. Lord Milner would clearly like 
to see these experiments made under the most favorable 
conditions. He criticizes the prophets of Guild 
Socialism with reason for insisting that their experiments 
and the Capitalist system cannot live side by side. On 
this point as on others, Lord Milner writes in very much 
the same vein as Mr. J. A. Hobson, whose recent book, 
“ Incentives in the new Social Order,” laid great stress 
on the possibility and the desirability of avoiding a single, 
indivisible system. Lord Milner concludes by blessing 
the Sankey Report, and accepting the condemnation of 
the existing organization of the mining industry. He 
makes it clear that he would like to see the Sankey 
scheme applied to a single coalfield. 
* * * 

A serious situation is arising in the United States 
through the growing tendency of the universities in the 
North-Eastern States to restrict admission on the grounds 
of race. It has long been known that a silent process 
of exclusion was practised against Jews and Negroes by 
colleges like Columbia and Princeton ; but the absence 
of avowed intention made analysis of the problem 
difficult. President Lowell of Harvard has reversed the 
great traditions of his university by seeking to limit the 
number of Jews in the college and refusing the son of 
a distinguished negro admission to the freshman halls of 
residence. The decision has been bitterly criticized ; and 
one of the first to insist on its disastrous character is 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the founder of modern Harvard 
and the greatest in a distinguished line of Presidents. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand the action of President 
Lowell, of all Americans the best equipped to grasp the 
fact that the regeneration of Oxford and Cambridge was 
built upon the opening of their gates and not upon 
shutting them. THis reactionary and ungenerous step 
will have wide ramifications. It associates the first 
university of America with the ignorant prejudice of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan and the spirit which has persecuted 
liberal thought in the last few years. It is greatly to 
be hoped that this step will be cancelled before it is 


too late. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 


‘‘ As the days pass the differences in the ranks 
of the Irregulars and the discrepancy of their aims 
become always more apparent. There is amongst 
them a nucleus animated by a purely litical 
object. The secession of this group their 
adoption of constitutional methods would end the 
concerted fighting, but it is certain that the driving 
force of the armed resistance is not with them. There 
are Irregular chiefs inspired by no higher motive than 
disappointment of their personal hopes of advancement 
in the ranks of the Free State army. Their own letters 
and the — of the early attempts at a peaceful 
adjustment of differences are evidence of this. In Cork 
Republicanism is a living thing, but elsewhere, in 
Munster, in Connaught, and in some Leinster counties, 
land hunger and a base desire to profit by the con- 
fusion of society are the driving forces. Land has been 
seized by the farmers’ sons, who are determined to hold 
it by the strong hand. Their fathers are content to let 
the struggle develop, in the hope that they will escape 
the payment of their land-purchase annuities. These 

oung men are realists, and, having no use for Repub- 
ican equality, maintain, in places, the rigorous caste 
line between farmer and laborer by excluding laborers 
from their flying column. In other districts and circles 
a definitely Communist spirit prevails, and an objec- 
tive is aimed at manifestly at equal variance with the 
farmers’ desires and with the aims of the pure 
Republican. The leaders of the revolt make no attempt 
to reconcile these irreconcilable es, which 
enlarge the area and nature of the disturbance and 
make a peaceful settlement a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. Disharmony of aim foredooms the Irregular 
cause to failure, but in allowing it to develop 
unchecked with the outrages which necessarily accom- 

y the attempt to realize baser ambitions, the Repub- 

iean leaders have ruined the appeal of Republicanism.”’ 
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- Politics and Affairs. 


STOP THE NEW WAR! 
Ir is the military man’s front of brass which we are being 
asked by France and her supporters to admire in the 
Ruhr to-day, and a pitiable attempt is being made in 
some quarters here to induce us to forget that he 
inevitably ends in clay feet. The hounds of war 
are once more out, and the cliché is apposite, for 
the whole Rothermere Press is in full cry. The 
act of France in invading the Ruhr was an act 
of war, and, if Germany had not previously been 
completely disarmed, it would have resulted in just a 
plain, ‘‘ common or garden ”’ war, just one in that long 
series of glorious wars in which Germans and Frenchmen 
have decimated each other and Europe upon the Rhine 
frontier in order to obtain what the military man 
euphemistically calls ‘‘ security.” By immemorial 
custom, when Germans invade France, Frenchmen shoot 
as many Germans as possible, and, when France invades 
Germany, Germans shoot as many Frenchmen as 
possible ; the thing has become a habit almost since the 
days when a beneficent scientist invented gunpowder) 
This time Marshal Foch has, with considerable foresight, 
taken all the German guns away before he invaded 
Germany ; the Germans are, therefore, unable to conform 
to the ordinary rules of civilized warfare and shoot 
Frenchmen, but they are doing the only thing left to 
them, they are trying to make it as difficult as possible 
for Marshal Foch and his army to conquer them. 

The Germans have had to choose a method of 
resisting conquest which is very old, older even than gun- 
powder. It is very well known in the East, where the 
sudden incursion of foreign armies into the territories of 
disarmed peoples is a commoner incident of national life 
than it has been for three or four centuries in Europe. 
It is the method of passive resistance. The French 
answer is more brass, more force. The mine-owners 
passively resist—lock up the mine-owners; the railway 
controller passively resists—lock up the railway con- 
troller; the banking staffs passively resist—lock up the 
banking staffs; the workers passively resist—starve the 
workers ; the inhabitants of Bochum sing an “‘ offensive ”’ 
German song—shoot the inhabitants of Bochum. In 
other words, Marshal Foch and the military men are once 
more in the saddle of the French Government. 

They were in the saddle four years ago when the 
Paris Peace Conference opened, and it is instructive to 
see from a book published last week* that they then 
attempted to do precisely what they are doing to-day in 
the Ruhr. They demanded, of course, the Rhine 
frontier ; they demanded “‘ absolute control by military 
occupation of . . . Essen and the principal Krupp estab- 
lishments, the greater part of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfields, and the metallic industries which depend upon 
these ’’; they continually demanded that Allied armies 
should be sent here, there, and everywhere—into Ger- 
many to beat the beaten Germans, into Russia to fight 
the Bolsheviks. Poor President Wilson, who had come to 
Europe, as he thought, to maké peace, when he read their 
demands and their reports, remarked sadly: ‘‘ They all 
ask us to make more war.”’ 

To-day the two men who led the militarists 
against the President at Paris, are now making 
that war which they were prevented from making 
in 1919. They have got in the last few weeks 
‘“‘ absolute military control of Essen and _ the 
principal Krupp establishments, the greater part of 





*“ Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement.” By Ray Stannard 
Baker. Vols. I. and II. (Heinemann. 3s.) 
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the Rhenish Westphalian coalfields, and the metallic 
industries which depend upon these.’’ And that part 
of the London Press which, with Lord Rothermere, is 
beginning to shout ‘‘ Hats off to France! ’’ supports the 
French invasion by telling its readers that Germany 
has violated the Treaty of Versailles. The statement is 
untrue. It is not Germany but France which has 
violated the Treaty, and she has violated it in order to 
give to her military men the frontier, the coal, the 
metals, and the war which they were baulked of in 1919. 

When you have disarmed a man and knocked him 
down, the only thing left to do is to kick him. The 
same applies to nations, and the modern method of kick- 
ing a defeated and disarmed nation is to blockade and 
starve it. If the war in the Ruhr goes on for another 
week or two, that is what France will do to Germany. 
And what is the British Government going to do? Its 
policy, we are told, is one of ‘‘ benevolent neutrality ”’ 
—to France. Benevolent neutrality in war is one of those 
convenient terms, invented by international lawyers, 
which enable Governments and statesmen to prove to 
their credulous peoples that black is white. A Greek 
Premier, M. Skouloudis, when he was told by the Allies, 
who were fighting the Great War for the rights of small 
nations, that the Greek nation must exercise a benevo- 
lent neutrality towards them or it would be blockaded 
and starved, replied: ‘‘ I do not know how there can be 
such a thing as benevolent neutrality. . . . Between 
benevolence and malevolence there is no room for 
neutrality.” M. Skouloudis was impeached and 
imprisoned, at the age of eighty-two, by his political 
opponents for holding this singular opinion, and the 
Greek people, who agreed with him, were blockaded and 
starved by the Allies until they revised it. Nevertheless, 
we agree with M. Skouloudis. Benevolent neutrality 
is a contradiction in terms, and any doubt about it will 
be disposed of by looking at what has already happened 
in the area occupied by British troops on the Rhine. 

We are neutral, says Mr. Bonar Law, in this war 
which France has started against Germany, but we are 
benevolent to France. And now observe how this 
neutrality works in practice. The French Government 
has already begun, through the Rhineland Commission, 
to put into operation Marshal Foch’s old scheme for 
cutting off the Rhineland from Germany. The Com- 
mission was asked last week to pass a new series of 
ordinances imposing ‘‘ sanctions,’’ and providing for the 
seizure of forests, coal taxes, and the ‘‘ seizure of general 
tax receipts.’’ The Commission passed the ordinances, 
and the British representative, benevolently neutral, 
refrained from voting. Immediately these ordinances are 
applied within the British zone ; German officials reczive 
orders to hand over their books, refuse, and are then to 
be arrested and deported. Thus, as the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
points out, ‘‘ German officials in Cologne who have 
worked hand in hand with the British military authori- 
ties since the beginning of the occupation in ensuring the 
maintenance of order ’’ will be removed ‘“‘ for dis- 
obedience of an order made under ordinances to which 
we have not consented,’’ and they will be replaced ‘‘ by 
persons whose only qualification was that they were 
amenable to separatist influences.’’ But that is only the 
beginning of the story. The scheme of starving Germany 
of coal by sending the trucks from the Ruhr into France 
cannot be accomplished unless the trucks seized by the 
French are sent through our zone—and already they are 
being sent through our zone. 

These facts are sufficient to show in what direction 
our ‘‘ beneficent neutrality ’’ is leading us. In fact, if 
not in name, we are co-operating with France in 
an unjust war, in a war which may for a period give 
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France the Rhine frontier and control of the coal and 
iron of the Ruhr, but must make any payment of repara- 
tion or recovery of European trade impossible. It is for 
this reason that we support the policy of withdrawal of 
the British troops from the Rhine. But if they are not 
withdrawn, it is essential that the Government should be 
compelled to take an honest and straightforward course. 
Its neutrality must be neutral, and not benevolent. 
Under no circumstances should the French policy of 
sanctions, separation, and starvation be tolerated or 
acquiesced in on the territory occupied by our troops. 
The arrest of officials, seizure of property, establishment 
of customs cordons, and the passage of French troops or 
seized coal trucks must immediately be stopped. 

But there is another point. The feet of clay of 
French militarists are already discernible below the front 
of brass. The Generals in the Ruhr have not won the 
quick and easy victory which they expected; they are 
already hopelessly involved, and the possibility of defeat 
has to be considered. But it is certain that, if they are 
left to themselves, they will not acknowledge defeat until 
they have brought the whole of Germany (and of Europe) 
down in ruins about their heads. The prospect is far 
too serious to permit of a policy of mere passivity on the 
part of our Government. Our Government should take 
every opportunity of intervention to offer the French 
Government a path for extricating itself from what many 
people, even in France, now see is a difficult position. 
Such an opportunity will present itself next week. If, as 
sxems probable, at the meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations a proposal is made that the Repara- 
tions question and the Ruhr situation be considered by 
the Council, either in accordance with the resolution pro- 
posed by France herself at the last Assembly or under 
Article 11 of the Covenant, then the whole weight of our 
Government should be thrown on the side of this 
proposal. If the proposal be not made by some other 
member of the Council, then it should be made by the 
British representative. And it should be made clear to 
the French Government that a refusal on their part to 
comply with their obligations under the Covenant and to 
allow the situation to be considered by the League, will 
mean that the benevolent neutrality of Britain will be 
changed into definite opposition. 





SEX AND EDUCATION. 


Tr an author called his book ‘‘ Differentiation of Curri- 
cula between the Sexes in Secondary Schools ’’ one would 
suspect that he wished to warn off all but the most solemn- 
minded of readers. It would be deplorable if the latest 
production of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education were to suffer this fate in consequence of 
its forbidding title. For when once you are past its title 
there is not a dull paragraph in its two hundred pages. 
The historical introduction, the work of the Secretary, 
Mr. R. F. Young, gives a delightful picture of the educa- 
tional ideas, experiments, and institutions of the past, 
presenting in admirable form the results of wide learn- 
ing and long study. The special problem that has 
engaged the attention of the Committee is examined in a 
temper that reveals no trace of the disturbing contro- 
versies that have so often obscured the study of questions 
of this character. The report is the work of educa- 
tionalists, and not of persons who regard education and 
everything else as one aspect of a sex rivalry. . This is 
not only proper but natural, for, as the Committee say, 
the question has passed through two stages and is now 
entering on a third. Down to the middle of last century 





it was the common assumption that girls as the 
‘‘ weaker '’ or the ‘‘ gentler ’’ sex should receive less 
education and a different education. They were to 
supply accomplishments and amenities. In a fashionable 
school at Brighton in 1850 parents paid £500 a year 
that their daughters might learn music, dancing, calis- 
thenics, and the three chief modern languages. Then 
followed a period when it was assumed that the educa- 
tion given to boys was the best that could be devised, 
and that all that reformers had to do who wanted girls 
to be taken seriously was to secure for them the same 
education as their brothers. We are now beginning to 
look into the whole question again and to ask ourselves 
whether it is true that boys and girls respond to the 
same stimulus in the same way at the same time. 

_ To ask this question does not imply any reversion 
to the old view of the relations of the sexes. It is asked 
in a modern and unprejudiced spirit, which recognizes 
that education is a more delicate process than has 
sometimes been supposed. The fact that it is asked and 
discussed dispassionately means that the world has 
definitely passed from the state of mind which prompts 
the University of Cambridge to cling to its pre-1850 
standards. Nobody would say of the modern outlook 
what Miss Emily Davies said seventy years ago: ‘‘ The 
ideal presented to a young girl is to be amiable, inoffen- 
sive, always ready to give pleasure and to be pleased.”’ 
Modern discussion does not start from the idea that boys 
and girls should be educated for different functions: it 
starts from the idea that it is the purpose of 
education to enable boys and girls to develop 
their faculties and to make the best of their 
resources of character and intellect. When the 
problem is so presented it becomes important to reflect 
that certain qualities and tastes are more often found 
among girls than among boys, and vice versa; that at 
certain ages boys are stronger than girls, and at certain 
other ages girls are stronger than boys ; that the tendency 
to excessively conscientious pursuit of an object, whether 
in the schoolroom or the playground, is more character- 
istic of girls than of boys; that boys have developed a 
“‘ healthy idleness ’’ at critical periods in their lives 
which protects them from the strain which often tells 
seriously on girls. Over the whole field there is much 
to be learned, and the Committee urge the importance 
of psychological study of the question. But on the facts 
so far established they base certain recommendations, 
which are in effect criticisms of the education of boys’ 
schools as well as of girls’ schools. 

In both sets of schools they desire to see greater 
freedom in the curriculum. They would like to see girls’ 
schools made more like boys’ schools in respect of mathe- 
matical teaching, and also in the organization of games, 
which is left too much in the hands of the games mistress. 
They think, on the other hand, that examinations should 
be taken in girls’ schools a little later than in boys’. The 
Committee comment on the tendency, which began in 
Arnold’s day, to take up the whole life of the schoolboy 
into the school time-table; a kind of reaction from the 
old system which made a public school a bear garden. 
This tendency, it is often thought, has been pushed too 
far, and the Committee evidently think this criticism 
is well founded as regards boys’ schools. At the same time 
they urge that it is a specially undesirable plan in the 
case of the older girls at school. Alike in boys’ and girls’ 
schools they would assign a more permanent and 
established place to esthetic subjects such as music, art, 
dancing, dramatic representation, and suitable artistic 
crafts. bei sod hates 

This excellent report brings out the great importance 
of the Consultative Committee. It is really the guardian 
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of English education. The dangers of centralization, 
uniformity, and bureaucratic control are more sinister in 
education than anywhere else, and it is an inestimable 
advantage to have a body of persons engaged or 
interested in teaching continually criticizing or advising 
the Education Department. In this way the practice of 
that Department is brought under review by minds that 
are free from the traditions of a department, and fresh 
air blows into the office where men and women, with the 
best will in the world, are apt to fall into a routine 
of habits and ideas. From the day when Mr. Acland set 
up the special branch of research in the Education Depart- 
ment, we have had a succession of reports on one or other 
aspect of education that have been of great service in 
educating the public, and in refreshing the mind of the 
Education Department. The Consultative Committee 
marked a new and most important stage in this process. 
It is a tragedy that so much of the work is all but wasted, 
because Parliament grudges the money for educational 
reform or expansion. 

A second reflection is suggested by the report. 
English education owes a great debt to English teachers. 
Most of the great reforms have been initiated by some 
great schoolmaster: by some man like Arnold or Thring, 
who kept his mind free and active, and did not let the 
atmosphere of habit and tradition stifle his intelligence. 
But teachers can only serve the nation in this way if they 





are recognized as persons whose duty is not merely to 
cram a certain number of facts into a certain number of 
heads. This has been the view taken in the past of the 
duty of the teacher in the primary school: He has been 
paid on that assumption, he has been treated on that 
assumption, and he has been trained on that assumption. 
If ever we are to bring democracy into education, we 
have to get that assumption out of the popular mind. 
The Labor Party have done an admirable service in 
publishing Mr. Tawney’s book on Secondary Education : 
they have now followed it up by demanding a thorough 
reform of the system of training elementary school 
teachers.* The plan by which these teachers are 
segregated into special institutions, kept away from all 
contact with other minds, in a small world of men and 
women whose outlook is imprisoned in a vicious circle of 
examinations, is retrograde and wasteful, and it puts its 
own stamp on our whole system of primary education. 
The new Minister of Education is in an unhappy position, 
for he is eager to improve our schools, and he knows that 
the House of Commons will not pay the price. But he 
could do the nation a great service. He could use this 
interval for investigation, preparing in this way for the 
time when the nation will be ready once again for reform. 
And there is no subject that could be more usefully 
assigned at this moment to a Royal Commission than this 
subject of the training of teachers. 





GAS PROFITS AND GAS POISON. 


Tue long string of gas-poisoning cases recently reported 
—including the notable case in Bethnal Green, where 
four persons were killed by leakage of gas from a 
defective main in the street, although the house in which 
they slept was not fitted with pipes for the supply of gas 
—has caused an uneasy feeling in many quarters as to 
the relations of the public and the gas undertakings of 
the country. An examination of the events of the last 
fifteen years shows that in respect of the price, the 
quality, and the danger of the gas, the public has been 
the sufferer whenever the interests of the gas under- 
takings have clashed with those of the consumer. 

The first incident which opened this very remarkable 
chapter was a comparatively small one, and applied to 
only a portion of one city—London. Immediately the 
London Moderates had won their victory at the polls in 
March, 1907, the “ interests ’’ began to claim the fruits 
of victory. The Gas Light and Coke Company in the 
summer of that year conveyed to the ready ear of the 
L.C.C. the sad fact that they alone of the London com- 
panies were precluded by their Act from charging meter- 
rents in the City of London, and in practice had ceased 
in 1895 to charge such rents in any part of their area. 
They had induced, in 1903, the Progressive L.C.C. to 
agree to the standard price of 3s. 3d. per 1,000 feet then 
included in their Bill being raised to 3s. 4d., the L.C.C. 
‘‘ relying upon the assurance given by the company ”’ that 
they had no intention of charging meter-rents. In July, 
1907, the L.C.C. Moderates were persuaded to a com- 
plete surrender, and they consented to a charge being 
imposed for meter-rents, which has ever since been made. 
In June last year the company came again with a pitiful 
tale of the increased cost of the meter (which is the com- 
pany’s measure of the article it sells), and the meter- 
rents were raised—-a step, by the way, which did not 
involve any reduction of dividend, since, under the sliding 





scale, dividend is only affected by an increase (or by a 
decrease) in the price of gas. 

In 1918 occurred the next great stroke on another 
phase—the total abrogation for several years of the 
sliding scale, which had not only been a protection to 
the consumer, but had allowed the London gas companies 
between 1875 and 1918 to divide among their share- 
holders the sum of 6} millions sterling beyond the amount 
they would otherwise have been able by their Acts to 
distribute. This subject, and the Parliamentary 
struggles in which even Labor and Liberal M.P.s were 
induced under various specious pretexts to support the 
companies’ proposals, were discussed at length in 
THe Nation of August 3rd, 1918, and need not he 
examined at length. It may be summed up in 
the sentence that while the sliding scale had been 
enormously profitable to the companies for nearly 
forty years, it had become, through the high cost 
of coal, oil, freight, and labor during the war, and the 
Government restrictions on the price the gas companies 
got for their residuals used for making explosives, very 
unprofitable, and the companies succeeded in obtaining its 
suspension. In 1918 they were only bearing one-seventh 
of the extra charges due to war conditions, but they 
succeeded in throwing on the consumer 97 per cent., or 
practically the whole of these additional charges. 

We come next to the agitation against the ‘‘ therm,’’ 
adopted as a basis for gas charges instead of the old 
1,000 feet of gas.. With much of the outcry against 
the ‘‘ therm ”’ we have little sympathy. Owing to the 
increased use of gas for heating and cooking, and to the 
adoption of incandescent mantles for lighting, it 
became necessary to change the basis of charge from 
the illuminating to the calorific value of the gas. The 
Committee which is now sitting will have to inquire 
how far a just and reasonable equivalent has been 
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established, but there is one point to which the L.C.C. 
directed attention in February, 1921, without, so far 
as we are aware, the smallest effect on the notice of those 
who have been loudest in denouncing the ‘‘ therm.”’ 
The Board of Trade had to decide what it should regard 
as the pre-war standard of calorific value of gas, and in 
the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company it made 
an order fixing that at 500 British thermal units. Now 
it should be explained that gas companies in pre-war days 
had a ‘“‘statutory standard” and a “ penalty 
standard,” the latter being the point at which they 
would be prosecuted for default. The intention was that, 
as gas on a commercial scale cannot be maintained at an 
exact standard, there should be a margin to prevent 
harsh prosecutions. The Board of Trade adroitly took 
the ‘‘ penalty standard ”’ as the basis, and the effect was 
to give the company a higher standard price, and to 
enable it to declare a higher dividend. The 
“* statutory standard ’’ which ought to have been taken 
in making the calculation was 540 B.Th.U., and the 
standard price, which the Board of Trade thereupon 
fixed at 15.2d. per therm, should have been only 14.64d. 
per therm. The financial effect, the L.C.C. pointed 
out, was that, calculating per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
consumer would have to pay the equivalent of an 
extra 2.66d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the company 
could declare an extra dividend of 5s. 4d. per cent. 

We now come to the deleterious constituents of 
modern gas, and here our remarks apply to 191 gas under- 
takings (both company and municipal) throughout the 
country ; but not to the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, which makes, we are informed, coal-gas only. 
Since 1898 there has been a large increase in the manu- 
facture of water-gas, which is more economical, and 
enables the companies, by the application of steam to 
red-hot coke, to obtain a cheap gas which can be mixed 
with ordinary coal-gas. The unlucky thing about this 
‘* blue water-gas,”’ as it is called, is that it contains about 
42 per cent. of the deadly, odorless carbon monoxide 
against an average of 7 per cent. contained in 
“ straight ’’ coal-gas. When carburetted with oil, the 
proportion of carbon monoxide may be taken at 25 to 30 
per cent. During the war the gas companies, we believe, 
were actually encouraged by the Government to pursue 
this dangerous method of manufacture; but now that 





the reaction has come, inquiry is being made into its 
perils. 

The first fact to bear in mind is that at present there 
is no statutory restriction on the gas companies on the 
proportion of this deadly carbon monoxide which they 
supply in pipes, which in the Bethnal Green case had 
lain in the ground uninspected, untested by any public 
authority since 1880. Mr. Percy Harris, M.P. for 8.W. 
Bethnal Green, an active member of the L.C.C., who 
appeared at the inquest, has since pointed out that pipes 
fitted to bear the traffic strains of the horsed omnibuses 
and horsed waggons of 1880 are utterly unfit to bear the 
steam locomotives, trailers, and motor-omnibuses which 
now lumber over the street surface, and that London is 
so largely a city of basements that there are ready-made 
reservoirs where this odorless poison may collect from 
fractured gas-mains without warning. Why is there no 
statutory restriction on the proportion of carbon 
monoxide in our gas? The answer is that the gas com- 
panies fought that tooth and nail. So long ago as 1898 
the Water-Gas Committee, of which Dr. J. S. Haldane, 
F.R.S., was an active member, recommended that the 
proportion in gas supplied at night should be not more 
than 12 per cent. But the Legislature in its wisdom did 
nothing. In July, 1921, a Board of Trade Departmental 
Committee re-examined the question, heard some notable 
evidence of the increase of gas-poisoning all over 
England, and then surrendered to the gas companies. It 
reported that the admitted risk was “not a serious 
one,” and feebly suggested that the Departments con- 
cerned should ‘‘ watch the situation,’’ so that the atten- 
tion of Parliament might again be directed to the matter. 
The string of gas fatalities in 1922, both accidental and 
suicidal, has naturally aroused the too-sluggish public 
conscience, and Prof. W. A. Bone has demanded in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ that a new inquiry shall be made into the 
dangers of the present unrestricted supply bya Com- 
mittee composed entirely of disinterested persons, and 
including the best available scientific experience, “‘ so 
that the witnesses may be properly cross-examined, and 
their evidence weighed by a really competent tribunal.” 
To that demand there seems to us no answer, and the 
public have so long a score to settle with the gas 20m- 
panies that we do not see how it can be resisted. Tho 
L.C.C. on Tuesday referred the question to one of its 
Committees, but a more technical inquiry is necessary. 


SE 


A WORD TO THE FARMERS. 


By E. M. H. LLOYD. 


. Tue condition of British agriculture is one of the darkest 


in our outlook. Wages are down to 25s. a week, 
arable land is being put down to grass, and many 
farmers, especially those who bought their farms at boom 
prices, are head over ears in debt. Protection and sub- 
sidies are both ruled out of court on political grounds, 
and no party, not even the agriculturists themselves, 
has any real remedy to propose. The depression is 
often spoken of as. world-wide. But in fact it is not. 
Throughout a large part of Central Europe, and even 
in Russia, it would be more correct to speak of the 
existence of a boom. In most countries with depreciating 
currencies farmers and peasants are still prosperous. 
They are not overburdened with debt; they are not 
faced with over-production and falling prices; they are 
not compelled to decrease production, to cut down wages 
and to discharge laborers. These facts dispose of the 
argument that the conditions of world trade must 
necessarily determine the level of prices and production 
in every country. That argument only holds good when 





the countries concerned are linked together by a common 
monetary system. The fact that Polish peasants are 
profiteering while British farmers are faced with ruin 
is due to differences in monetary conditions between the 
two countries: Poland is suffering from inflation, while 
Great Britain is suffering from deflation. 

It is true, however, that outside Europe agricultural 
depression is world-wide. It is exceptionally severe in 
the countries which have proceeded furthest on the path 
of deflation—in Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and New. Zealand. In all these countries farmers are-seek- 
ing.a remedy for the slump in prices by some form of 
co-operative or State action,. They are beginning to 
realize that there is nothing inevitable and necessary 
about the present level of prices, that the higgling of 
the market is not a- result of mysterious “ natural ’’ 
laws, and that a little intelligent planning can do a 
great deal to modify and control the operation of 
economic forces. This is not a new discovery; every 
price-fixing association and combine knows how to 
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manipulate the-market. But it is new for farmers to 
realize the possibility of applying similar methods to 
wheat, cotton, wool, meat, dairy produce, and tobacco. 

In Canada during the war the exportable surplus 
of wheat was purchased at guaranteed prices for resale 
to the Inter-Allied Wheat Executive by a State institu- 
tion known as the Canada Wheat Board. Under 
competitive conditions prices would at that time have 
been much higher than the Government fixed prices. 
In 1919 this system of centralized purchase and resale 
was abandoned, in Canada as in the United States, 
and for two years Canadian farmers reaped the full 
benefit of the speculative rise which accompanied the 
post-war boom. In November, 1920, when the pro- 
posal to re-establish international control of raw 
materials and food-stuffs was made by the Italian 
Government at the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations, Mr. Rowell, one of the Canadian delegates, 
made a vehement protest on behalf of Canadian farmers 
against any interference with the free play of market 
forces. But even while he spoke, the price of wheat 
in North America was tumbling down in a headlong 
fall, to the utter dismay of the farmers whose interests 
he thought he was defending. Ever since that time 
the boot has been upon the other leg. It is the 
Canadian farmers who have been demanding a return to 
State purchase at fixed prices, in order to save them 
from the ruin brought upon them by the free play of 
economic forces. 

The Canadian wheat growers, having produced a 
record wheat harvest last year, demanded the reconsti- 
tution of the Canada Wheat Board to save them from 
bankruptcy. Yielding reluctantly to pressure, the 
Dominion Government went so far as to invite the busi- 
ness men who had managed the Wheat Board during 
the war to accept the same position of responsibility in 
the present emergency. But the invitation was flatly 
refused. Though the views of farmers about State 
control had undergone a remarkable transformation, 
the attitude of commercial and financial circles 
remained the same. It has been found impossible to 
lind competent administrators to take the place of the 
experts who refused. There the matter rests at the 
present time. ‘The project of a reconstituted Wheat 
Board has had to be dropped, and the farmers of 
Canada are turning to political organization as the best 
means of promoting their new economic policy. 

In the United States the growing strength of the 
‘ agricultural bloc’’ is becoming a thorn in the side of 
the orthodox Republican Party. Farmers’ representa- 
tives in Congress are naturally vehement critics of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s mishandling of the credit 
situation, and accuse the banks of discriminating 
unfairly against agricultural interests in the matter of 
credit facilities. President Harding has recently had 
to surrender to this criticism to the extent of appoint- 
ing a special agricultural representative on the Federal 
Reserve Board. (Farmers in this country would do well 
to take note of this innovation; if the present Govern- 
ment should decide to tackle the long-overdue problem 
of reforming the Bank of England, a stipulation that 
one of its directors should be nominated by agricultural 
interests might well be included in the scheme.) The 
sequel is significant. On August 15th the Federal 
Reserve Board announced that it was considering a 
special rate of interest for agricultural loans a half per 
cent. below the official minimum. 

But a still more important victory for the agricul- 
tural bloc has been the resuscitation of the War Finance 
Corporation, a Government credit institution originally 
created for the purpose of financing war industries. In 
August last the War Finance Corporation announced 





that it had advanced $104 million to farmers’ co-opera- 
tive associations “for the purpose of assisting in 
financing the orderly marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts,’’ in other words, for enabling farmers’ organiza- 
tions to carry over stocks and avoid flooding the market 
during the present depression. The discontent among 
growers of cotton is as pronounced as among the wheat 
growers. Cotton Growers’ Associations have been 
springing up all over the South for the purpose of 
co-operative marketing and price regulation. These 
associations are linked together in the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, which avowedly aims at dominating 
the American cotton market. The movement is growing 
rapidly, and already 150,000 planters are members of 
the various associations. The War Finance Corporation 
announced in August last that it had advanced over 
$50 million to assist the “ orderly marketing ’’ of cotton. 
Californian fruit growers and Virginian tobacco 
planters are now following the example of the cotton 
growers; indeed, the idea of co-operative selling 
associations backed by Government credit is now looked 
upon in North America as the one means of saving 
agriculture from ruin. - 

In Australia and New Zealand the slump has been 
exceptionally severe, and it is not surprising that 
farmers there also are increasingly favorable to the 
principle of collective sale. In New Zealand the 
Government has taken powers under the Meat Export 
Control Act to regulate the marketing of New Zea- 
land meat, and the cattle-raising industry of Australia 
has had to appeal to the Commonwealth Government 
for assistance. During the war the effect of Imperial 
purchase of meat, wool, grain, and dairy produce was 
to guarantee Australian and New Zealand producers 
a fair price at a time when the dearth of shipping 
would have rendered it impossible for them to market 
their produce in any other way. So far from restrict- 
ing their profits, purchase by the British Government 
saved them from heavy losses. State control is there- 
fore more popular with Australasian than with British 
farmers. 

In the case of wool the existence of large surplus 
stocks in the hands of the British Government has 
led to an interesting experiment in price regulation 
which may have a lasting influence on the marketing 
of agricultural produce. From 1917 to 1920 the wheie 
of the Colonia] wool clips were purchased at fixed 
prices by the British Government, with a proviso that 
half the profits realized on sales for civilian purposes 
should be returned to the growers. The total turn- 
over for the four years amounted to £363,000,000, and 
on March 31st, 1921, the accumulated profits stood at 
£51,000,000, and the stocks in hand at £37,000,000. 
At the beginning of 1921 the assets and liabilities were 
handed over to the British Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association (commonly known as Bawra), 
and shares were issued to about seventy thousand 
Australian wool growers, representing a total capital 
of £22,000,000, the estimated value of the producers’ 
share in the profits. Of this sum £16,000,000 has 
already been repaid to the shareholders, leaving 
Bawra. with a capital of  £6,000,000 still 
belonging to Australian farmers. The effect of 
Bawra’s operations during the last two years has 
been to prevent the price of wool falling to the full 
extent which the existence of large surplus stocks 
would otherwise have rendered inevitable. By holding 
these stocks off the market and omly realizing them 
gradually from time to time, the directors of 


Bawra have succeeded in giving a firm bottom 
to the market and mitigating the worst effects of the 
slump. A proposal has recently been made in Australia 
that this institution should be permanently retained 
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as a farmers’ co-operative organization. The plan, as 
described by Senator Fairbairn in the Melbourne 
“ Argus ’”’ of October 16th, is to utilize the existing 
capital of Bawra for the purpose of regulating 
the marketing of pastoral and agricultural products. 
It would be able to give financial assistance in time of 
depression; it would act, if necessary, as a selling 
agency for producers; but its main object would be 
to hold reserve stocks with a view to the stabilization 
of agricultural prices. The intention is to deal with 
meat, wheat, skins, and other products, as well as 
with wool.* 

Collective sale of agricultural products, with or 
without the backing of State credit, is the natural 
corollary of large-scale combination in industry and 
finance. This lesson is being learnt more rapidly over- 
seas than at home. Sooner or later farmers in this 
country also will begin to ask themselves whether agri- 
culture must necessarily be subject to alternating periods 
of profiteering and bankruptcy, and whether there is no 
means of stabilizing prices by organized control for the 
mutual benefit of producers and consumers. 





“TU-WHIT, TU-WHO.” 


In the month of September, 1916, the Roumanian 
armies invaded Transylvania, whose name in their speech 
is the Ardéal, and means the Forest Land. An excep- 
tionally hot summer had been followed by fine, cold 
weather, clear nights, and early morning frosts. 
Already, in the high-lying wooded regions on both sides 
of the frontier, autumnal tints were on the leaves: the 
sober green of conifers blended with shades of brown and 
yellow on beeches, oaks, and elms, while here and there 
a splash of vivid scarlet marked where wild cherry trees 
persisted amid more hardy growths. 

Seen from Headquarters on the plain below and 
south of the Transylvanian Alps, this wide expanse of 
woodland looked like a huge, multi-colored Oriental 
carpet, through which the bare mountain-tops protruded 
as through great holes. 

On entering the forest, the columns of advancing 
troops were lost to view ; only white dust-clouds, drifting 
slowly northward, revealed their presence and their rate 
of progress. So does a forest hide a host, even by day. 
At night, no longer a gay carpet, it wraps all who pass 
within its confines in a dark mantle of mystery and fear. 

In forest warfare roads are defiles, on which a few 
determined men can withstand thousands. To turn the 
flanks of the Austro-Hungarian positions covering the 
passes, detachments of Roumanian troops, avoiding 
beaten tracks, hacked their way through the forest, 
burned, felled, laid bare, disturbed, penetrated its most 
secret places, and left behind them desolation. When 
these preliminary operations had been completed, the 
tide of war lapped furiously against the Carpathian ram- 
part, swirled up the valleys, eddied round the spurs, and, 
having gained depth and momentum from behind, swept 
forward along the whole length of the frontier. 

And as before a line of beaters or a prairie fire, a 
multitude of animals, whose natural instincts took them 
southward at this season, retreated to the north. Troops 
of half-wild horses from the foothills, herds of roebuck 
from the cultivated areas, bears, wolves and lynxes from 
largely cough the influence of the Dip, pastoral. companies, but 


would be surprising if the same idea is not revived in the near 
future in the interests of the smaller growers. 








their summer haunts: all these, in ever increasing 
numbers, preceded the invaders. 

At first the driven beasts were mute; they were 
uneasy and bewildered, too fearful to break back. But 
when the pangs of thirst and hunger assailed this motley 
vanguard, cries that were jurt as piteous as human 
lamentations echoed beneath the canopy of leaves. From 
far and near the murmur came, now swelling into harsh 
crescendos, strident and wrathful, now low and sorrow- 
ful, plaintively protesting. Intermittently, a tremulous 
hooting cry was heard among the over-arching branches 
—“ Tu-whit, tu-who.” Ruskin used to declare that, 
whatever wise folk might say, he had always found the 
owl’s cry prophetic of mischief to himself. There was, 
indeed, something ominous and premonitory about these 
familiar woodland notes; they seemed to mock the 
forest’s grief and made all nature more disconsolate. 

After four days of this unnatural migration, a check 
occurred: another line of soldiers was encountered, 
entrenched behind barbed-wire entanglements and facing 
south. Strange sights were witnessed then: sights in 
which Flaubert would have revelled, seen in the course 
of long night marches, under the spell and glamor of the 
forest, when all the faculties were quickened and mind 
and body braced by the keen mountain air. 

While a few miles still separated the opposing 
armies, the writer, guided by a forester, set out by night 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. Although the 
moon was full, under the foliage darkness reigned. After 
much scrambling and rough walking, a diffused light 
ahead dispelled the gloom ; its source was an open space 
flooded with dazzling moonlight. A brief inspection 
showed that this was no glade riven by storm and light- 
ning or bare of trees from any natural cause. Before us 
lay a belt some eighty yards in width cleared recently— 
the sawn surfaces of the tree-stumps were still white, and 
the ground was littered with lopped branches and big 
logs. We had, in fact, reached the Austro-Hungarian 
position, in front of which the clearing had been made, 
to provide a field of fire, and sown with every devilish 
device for its defence. 

And yet a scene more still and peaceful can hardly 
be imagined. On our left was a pool, dark-rimmed but 
gleaming at its centre, behind which the ground rose 
steeply to a fir-topped ridge. The clearing continued 
eastward, to our right, in a bright, winding, undulat- 
ing vista, a silver ribbon across a sable shroud. In 
front, the forest spread upwards to the Carpathian water- 
shed, here forming a vast natural amphitheatre mnged 
in by bare grey summits. The Pass wound between the 
two loftiest of these peaks; they were its guardians, 
cold, silent sentinels, glittering austerely above the never- 
silent forest, in whose dim twilight men and beasts were 
gathered for the slaughter. 

‘‘ Forests have ears and fields have eyes.’’ Twigs 
cracked, leaves rustled, sounds of deep breathing were 
distinctly audible; from the far side of the clearing rose 
a hum of human voices. The forest teemed with life. 
Innumerable eyes were fixed on that open space; it 
might have been an empty stage whereon the players 
were instantly expected ; the curtain had gone up, but 
still some signal was awaited. 

It came from a giant oak on the far side of the 
clearing—‘‘Tu-whit, tu-who; tu-whit, tu-who.’’ 
A breathless pause ensued, and then a third time:— 
‘“« Tu-whit, tu-who.’’ As though it had been a trumpet 
call, three horses broke cover and trotted out into the 
open, snorting nervously, their heads held high; they 
gazed around them foolishly, then stooped to crop the 
scanty herbage, jostling each other as they moved from 
tuft to tuft. Emboldened by this example, a pair of 
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roedeer stepped daintily from the shadows towards the 
pool ; before drinking they half turned towards the moon, 
and in its radiance the eyes of these gentle creatures, 
at all times luminous, glowed with protective emerald 
light. A lynx crawled along an overhanging bough and 
looked down on the roedeer. Behind us, a large beast 
shambled amongst some bushes; the forester whispered 
that it was a bear and harmless, being full fed and fat- 
tened for its winter’s sleep. A wolf’s howl chilled the 
blood. A prompt assurance was forthcoming; it meant 
no danger at this season; wolves do not hunt in packs 
before the winter. The forester attributed that melan- 
choly howl to a she-wolf who had lost her young in the 
confusion; she was calling, or maybe mourning, for 
them. After these reassuring explanations there 
remained only man to fear. 

The horses were never still; they were hungry, and 
found little grass to eat. A hind leg of one of them got 
entangled somehow, and it plunged violently to free 
itself. A loud twanging sound was heard; its origin 
was unmistakable—if there were wires in this wilder- 
ness they were trip wires and connected with land-mines. 
The thought had scarcely formed itself when a deafen- 
ing explosion shook the ground ; fragments of wood and 
stone hurtled in all directions; the fumes of a high- 
explosive poisoned the fragrant air; a pall of smoke and 
dust caused a sudden darkness, through which were dimly 
visible three horses in a writhing heap. 

On the far side of the clearing all was now stir 
and bustle; orders were shouted, whistles blown, and the 
accoutrements of soldiers clattered as they rushed to 
their posts. In a few seconds the long black line opposite 
us bristled with rifle barrels which belched out spurts 
of flame. A sleet of bullets swept the forest, piercing 
and splintering, wounding and killing, destroying with- 
out rhyme or reason, and causing fearful havoc among 
the thirsty animals converging from all directions on 
the pool. The quiet, sylvan scene of a few moments 
earlier became an inferno resounding with hideous 
clamor. The rattle of rifle and machine-gun fire could 
not drown the screeching of birds, the heartrending 
whinnies of the mangled horses, shrill screams of pain, 
and snarling roars of rage resembling strangely human 
curses. Shuddering with shame and horror, we fled in 
the wake of a wild scurry of terror-stricken beasts. 

To the forester this night was an outrage, 
a calamity, and a desecration. For days he had seen 
his forest-friends herded and driven against all 
natural laws; and at the end, they had been mown down 
indiscriminately by soldiers in a state of panic. He 
began speaking of the hundreds of dumb, wounded 
creatures wandering about, or lying hidden, helpless and 
mutilated, until death from starvation would release 
them ; but words failed him, and he could only mutter 
maledictions on the men who had brought war into their 
midst. Rough fellow as he was, for the forest and its 
mysteries he had real reverence—the reverence of a priest 
in Memphis for temples and the tombs of Kings. 

A few days later, the Pass through the am phi- 
theatre was stormed and taken. Sharp fighting occurred 
in the neighborhood of the pool and left the usual traces. 
When revisited after an interval of several weeks, 
although graves had been dug for the human victims and 


marked with crosses, there was still a stench of rotting 
carcasses lying unseen in the thick undergrowth. 
Dreadful tales were told of the sufferings of the wounded 
some of whom had been attacked by wolves, and even by 


bears and lynxes. The climax of this forest-tragedy had 


been reached when the maddened beasts took their 
revenge. 





It was evening when we stood again watching the 
pool. An unusual silence brooded over the forest, until 
an owl hooted, perhaps the same ow] who had summoned 
the horses to the empty stage. So far there had been 
three acts in this tragic drama—a slaughter of beasts, a 
battle between men, a terrible vengeance off the main 
scene in the darkness of the woods. Was this the 


epilogue ? 

** Tu-whit, tu-who; tu-whit, tu-who ’’—‘‘ ’Twas a 
bad, mad world that night,’’ the tremulous staccato 
seemed to say. ‘‘ Tu-whit, tu-who’’—‘‘ And more to 
come,’’ this with a chuckle. ‘‘ Tu-whit, tu-who; tu- 
whit, tu-who”—“ Human nature; human nature.” 


Each time the intonation was a little different. “Tu- 
whit, tu-who ’”—“ I told you so.’’ This bird of ill omen 
had become garrulous and insolent ; its sneering, taunt- 
ing screams grated upon theear. “Tu-whit .. .’’ The 
report of a gun rang out; a bundle of soft tawny 
feathers crashed to the ground ; out of a triple ruff two 
round eyes stared, glazing in death; no longer contem- 
platively malignant they had looked their last on mice 
and men. j 

“ There’s a bad spirit in some owls,’’ remarked the 
forester, as he reloaded. But one had met the same 
spirit in some men—the cynics to whom a distraught 
world is just a spectacle. 

A wintry breeze passed sighing through the forest. 
The clearing looked sinister without its moonlight sheen ; 
along both sides the trees drooped inwards, as though to 
hide a scene of so much evil, their lower branches stretch- 
ing out above the mounds and wooden crosses like 
deprecating hands. 

C. B. Tuomson. 





A PROPHET OF GATH.; 


Tue death of that energetic Hungarian Jew, 
Max Nordau, takes the thoughts of many among us 
back thirty years. It is true that he had written much 
before, and he wrote much after, but it was the appear- 
ance of “‘ Degeneration ’’ (Zntartung) in 1893, when he 
was about forty-four years old, that made his name 
famous throughout Europe. The book was opportune, 
though if it had been written a few years later it would 
have been more opportune still. For it was a violent 
attack upon the writers, thinkers, and artists most 
influential, and most admired by the young, in the 
middle ’nineties, and in the decade or so before that 
date. It was a time when the chief lights of that 
century, who shone like ever-fixed marks, had for the 
most part vanished, and many new and various lamps 
were beginning to glimmer, some destined to grow in 
radiance, others to flicker only for a while. With hardly 
an exception, Max Nordau condemned them all. He 
exposed their falsity, as he believed it to be, with 
& savage satire and indignation, such as Juvenal turned 
upon the actual vices and inanities of decadent Rome. 
He sought to play the Juvenal against nearly all the 
new forms and ideas of thought and art, and in some 
cases he was justified in his satire. But in the majority 
of cases the judgment of time and the orbis terrarum has 
proved him wrong. 

His main theme was a denunciation of the so-called 
‘“ Fin-de-Siécle ” (certainly a silly enough name), which 
he described as the impotent despair of a sick man dying 
by inches. The very phrase to him foreboded the 
collapse of established order and the twilight of the 
mations. Assuming the well-worn formula that 
genius is akin to madness, as it had been lately revived 
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by Lombroso with an appearance of scientific authority, 
he set himself to reveal to his own satisfaction the mad- 
ness of the prominent spirits at that time seeking for 
recognition, or already welcomed by youth as new 
harbingers of beauty. He began with the absurdities 
of fashion and the monstrous admixtures of various 
styles in household furniture ; but there was nothing new 
or very terrible in such assaults. For all prophets since 
Tsaiah had scoffed at fashions, and William Morris, 
though included among Max Nordau’s madmen, had 
scoffed at the furniture. Even in these trivial matters 
Max Nordau discovered evidences of a nervous mental 
degeneration characteristic of the people whom Lombroso 
had denominated ‘‘ mattoids.’” The signs of degenera- 
tion, he said, are egoism, impulsiveness, pessimism, 
quietism or inactivity, mystical delirium, credulity, the 
accumulation of trifles, and absence of the power of fixed 
attention. Much of the degeneration he attributed to 
physical causes—the action of stimulants such as tea and 
coffee, and to the effect of railways and bustle. With 
most of its signs also he connected ‘‘ sex’ in some 
exaggerated or perverted form. Upon that line we 
might call him the Freud of his day. 

Having defined his meaning of degeneration, he 
proceeded to the instances, and one is astonished to see 
him beginning with the innocent old Pre-Raphaelites. 
It is astonishing how unpleasantly he speaks of them, 
and with what amazing perversities he charges them all. 
He thinks Ruskin was the man who did the greatest 
harm. He calls Ruskin “one of the most turbid and 
fallacious minds of the century ’’?! He denounces as a 
form of insanity all the art of that pious old school, 
chiefly on the long-exploded plea that they could not 
draw, and produced no “illusion of reality ”’—the 
weary old criticism of all who are utterly ignorant of 
art. But funny as he is about painting, he reaches the 
height of absurdity in his satires upon the poets like 
Rossetti. His criticism of “The Blessed Damozel ” 
reads like a burlesque on himself. It occupies several 
pages, and is a model of “ How not to do it.”” But we 
can notice only two instances. After quoting the verse 
ending with the Damozel’s words— 

‘*T'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 
We will step down as to a stream 
And bathe there in God’s sight,” 
he proceeds :— 

“ It is to be observed how, in the midst of the turgid 
stream of these transcendental, senseless modes of 
speech, the idea of bathing together takes a definite 
shape. Mystical reverie never fails to be accompanied 
by sensuality.’’ 

One would have supposed that no human being, not 
even Freud, could have scented sensuality in that verse, 
but one would have been mistaken. Max Nordau dis- 


covered it, as a sign of mental degeneration. And 
again: after quoting the verse— 
‘She cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands 

And wept—I heard her tears,’’ 

this amazing critic utters the following protest :-— 
‘These tears are incomprehensible. The blessed 


maiden after her death lives in the highest bliss in a 
golden palace, in the presence of God and the Blessed 
Virgin. What pains her now? That her beloved is not 
yet with her? Ten years of mortal men are to her as a 
single day. Even if it be her beloved’s destiny to live 
to be a very old man, she will at most have to wait only 
five or six of her days until he appears at her side. It 
is not therefore obvious why she is distressed and sheds 
tears. This can only be attributed to the bewildered 
thoughts of the mystic poet.’’ 

That is exactly the sort of criticism we expect from 


a smart Philistine at a provincial literary society. Max 





Nordau goes on to analyze the ballad of “ Troy Town” 
in the same manner, and then advances upon Swin- 
burne, whom he classes with ‘“ the higher degenerates, 
while Rossetti should be counted among the imbeciles.” 
His only consolation on the poetic side is that contem- 
poraneously with these imbeciles and degenerates, “so 
sound a poet as Tennyson had lived and worked,” and 
there were still some poets who followed the poet of the 
“Tdylls of the King.” It is significant that out of all 
Tennyson’s poems, so various and so often of the highest 
beauty, he should have selected the greatest failure for 
mention. The bare fact was that Max Nordau, with 
all his energy and knowledge and acumen, had no sense 
of beauty. 

Having thus polished off the British poets and 
artists of what he calls “ Mysticism,” he next attacks 
Tolstoy as possessing all the ‘‘ stigmata ’’ of degeneracy, 
especially the ‘‘ stigma ”’ of fraternity, a most dangerous 
symptom. In a long passage he analyzes Tolstoy’s 
teaching as a ‘‘ mental aberration.’’ So there’s an end 
of that; and he proceeds to Wagner. Upon that 
musician his judgment is peculiarly decisive, though in 
no case does he display much doubt in his verdict. It is 
possible that, as a Jew, he felt special bitterness towards 
one who had small sympathy with his race. He writes :— 

“Richard Wagner is in himself alone charged with 


a greater abundance of degeneration than all the 
degenerates put together with whom we have hitherto 


become acquainted. The stigmata of this morbid con- 
dition are united in him in the most complete and 
luxuriant development. He displays in the general 
constitution of his mind the persecution mania, megalo- 
mania and mysticism; in his instincts, vague 
philanthropy, anarchism, a craving for revolt and 
contradiction ; in his writings, all the signs of grapho- 

mania, namely incoherence, fugitive ideation, and a 

tendency to idiotic punning ; and, as the groundwork of 

his being, the characteristic emotionalism of a color 
at once erotic and religiously enthusiastic.” 

So there goes Wagner, and next it is the turn of 
Maeterlinck and Walt Whitman, the latter of whom is 
‘‘ morally insane, and incapable of distinguishing 
between good and evil, virtue and crime, full of the moral 
obtuseness and morbid sentimentality which frequently 
accompanies degeneration, as appears even in the 
cruellest assassins, for example, in Rawvachol.’’ The 
Parnassians follow, ‘‘ whose theory of art is mere 
imbecility,’”’ as illustrated by Baudelaire, Huysmans, 
Barrés, and Oscar Wilde. Ibsen has a scathing chapter 
all to himself ; Nietzsche a worse one. Here is what we 
find about this strange preacher who has, in a sense, 
become the apostle of recent generations :— 

“From the first to the last page of Nietzsche’s 
writings the careful reader seems to hear a madman, 
with flashing eyes, wild gestures, and foaming month, 
spouting forth deafening Senbents and, through it all, 
now breaking out into frenzied laughter, now sputtering 
expressions of filthy abuse and invective,”’ and so on. 
Zola and Hauptmann as “‘ realists ’’ come up for 

similar judgment, and it is interesting to notice the 
malignity with which the great critic Georg Brandes is 
assaulted as ‘‘ one of the most repulsive phenomena of 
the century.” 

But enough has been said to show the tendency and 
manner of this famous book. It is still well worth read-» 
ing, both for its amusing violence and as an example of 
critical blindness in a writer of immense vigor, real 
knowledge, and a ‘‘ common sense’’ upon which he 
justly prided himself. If an English squire or military 
man could have been induced to study the subjects upon 
which Max Nordau treats, his judgment would probably 
have been exactly the same, though he could not have 
expressed it with such biting decision. Max Nordau had 
every equipment for a critic except just the one thing 
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needful. He had no sense of beauty, least of all of new 
or strange beauty not yet recognized and stabilized. 
His judgments have, in some cases, been justified. There 
was much absurdity, much precious quaintness, and some 
indecency about the people he attacked. But he found 
no ray of future hope. He was never on the side of 
youth, fresh inspiration, and adventure. On the last 
page he protests that he was fighting against the 
mechanical routine of the Philistine. Yet he was the 
sort of writer in whom Philistines find their comfort. 
And so we must say of his greatest book, ‘‘ Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice,’’ and the grand- 
fathers as well. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE FRENCH INVASION. 


Sm,—While militarism, which we fought to destroy, is 
rampant in the Ruhr, it is yet timely to examine the pretence 
it covers itself with. Signor Mussolini was deceived into 
thinking that this desperate venture was a mere tax-collect- 
ing expedition, and appears now to regret the Italian vote 
cast in its favor. On the very day of the break-up of the 
Paris Conference, M. Poincaré declared that there was to be 
no military occupation. Now we see how hollow and shame 
less was the pretence. There is no justification in Inter- 
national Law for his action. The law of nations has been 
violated, and the Treaty of Versailles becomes a “scrap of 
paper.” Some proceedings, less than those of war, have been 
recognized in international jurisprudence, such as retaliation 
(or retorsion) and embargo, but the invasion vi et armis of a 
country, the establishment therein of martial law, the 
dragooning of its inhabitants, and the bringing of its subjects 
before military tribunals, are proceedings not conformable 
to any one of them, and, indeed, no appeal for precedent has 
been made for such practices, 

The venue comes entirely from alleged violations of 
the Treaty. Now, in that instrument Germany is recognized 
as a sovereign State, and her frontiers are therein defined, 
and therefore guaranteed (Part II.), and the limits of mili- 
tary occupation are shown (Part XIV., Art. 428). These 
limits are again indicated in Art. 430, to which no reference 
has been made, though it is concerned with the very case 
that is now alleged to have arisen, viz., of Germany’s refusing 
to observe “the whole or part of her obligations under the 
present Treaty, with regard to reparation.” The penalty is 
that the zones shall be reoccupied, it being assumed that 
some part of them, or the whole, would have been vacated. 
Now we know quite well why no reliance is placed on 
Art. 430 It permits no extension of occupation. 

The essential point is, in fact, that no further occupation 
is authorized by the Treaty. On this point the old law 
maxim, Inclusio wnius, erclusio alterius, is decisive. If 
further territorial occupation had been in the mind of the 
Treaty-makers, it would have been indicated. Yet search 
the Treaty where we may, nothing tending in that direction 
can be found. M. Poincaré, seizing upon a doubtful inter- 
pretation of one phrase, entered upon independent opera- 
tions, pointing, for his authority, to Part VIII., Annex II., 
which in Par. 17 empowers the Reparation Commission to 
make recommendations. But how can a part or annex of a 
treaty be interpreted as in conflict with the purpose and 
content of the same treaty? The Commission thus recom- 
mending would act ultra vires and reduce the Treaty ad 
absurdum. As well might it have asked for the head of 
President Ebert as for the invasion of German sovereignty. 
Its recommendations, to be just, must be within the limita- 
tions of the Treaty. Again, Par. 18 of the Annex confines 
the action to cases of “ voluntary default,” and there was no 
such default. The short deliveries were inconsiderable and 
unimportant and due to temporary causes. Recently, 
addressing the State Economic Council in Berlin, Dr. Becker, 
the Minister, disclosed the striking fact that Germany, 











in her efforts to fulfil her obligations, went so far as to offer 
to buy coal in England for delivery to France, but the 
French Government rejected the offer. They did not want 
the fulfilment. They wanted a pretext for destroying 
Germany. Dr. Becker could draw no other conclusion than 
that the purpose was deliberately to court a shortage as an 
excuse for the occupation of the Ruhr. 

As to other intentions of the Treaty which have been 
flouted by the French, they are shown in Par. 11 of Annex II. 
to Part VIII., where the Commission is instructed to be 
“guided by justice, equity, and good faith,” and again, in 
Annex IV., Par. 4, “to take into account such domestic 
requirements of Germany as it deems essential for the 
maintenance of Germany’s social and economic life.” The 
Wiesbaden agreement, of October 6th, 1921, concerning the 
application of Part VIII. of the Treaty, regarding deliveries 
in kind, likewise provided for the delivery of “all plant and 
materials compatible with the productive capacity of Ger- 
many, her supply of raw materials, and her domestic 
requirements.” 

Everything in the Treaty, the agreement, and in moral 
law has been overridden in this desperate and tragic enter- 
prise. As to later “defaults” and “sanctions,” they are 
consequent on the vicious course first taken, and arise from 
a laudable refusal to act under force majeure. No effort 
has been made to establish Germany’s real indebtedness, nor 
to arrive at a decision on Reparations. All that M. Poincaré 
has done has been to say and reiterate that Germany has 
never been willing to pay, and has not paid Reparations, 
which is demonstrably contrary to the facts—yYours, &c., 

JouN LEYLAND. 


Srr,—Every day that passes makes it more imperative 
for those who still have faith in the Will to Peace among 
civilized peoples to protest against the present action of 
the French Government. If there is one sure way to the 
destruction of all possible chance of ean understanding 
between two great nations who are destined to border upon 
each other, it is the one which the French Government has 
chosen. 

It is no use repeating ad nauseam that the Germans only 
understand brute force. The war was fought, or rather, in 
view of recent developments, we must say a great number 
of men gave their lives believing that the war was fought, 
as a protest against the theory that Might is Right. Anybody 
who has been in Germany before and since the war, and has 
taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the public feeling 
there, however prejudiced he may be, will have to admit 
that a tremendous change has taken place. What was 
objectionable before 1914 was the spirit of military- 
imperialistic bravado. This has been successfully smashed 
in the field, and overthrown at home. Post-war Germany is 
something new. She has tremendous energy, and industry, 
and will to success, and national pride. These qualities are 
perfectly healthy and legitimate. Germany has shown since 
1918 a remarkable will to work and to re-establish herself 
economically. In this respect she has set an example to 
many of her conquerors. It is the firm belief of a great 
many thinkers on this side of the Channel that, given a fair 
chance to stabilize her currency, she would have been able 
to pay off the whole of her debt in the shortest possible time. 
It would have been in her owa interests to do so. 

But this new Germany can easily be driven back into 
her old, bad ways. In practice violence breeds violence. 
Everybody knows this; and still French statesmen have the 
temerity to expose themselves to the taunt that they cannot 
improve upon the so loudly discredited methods of their 
beaten foe. It is nothing less than a piece of effrontery to 
their Allies and to the principle on which the League of 
Nations has been founded. It is a piece of effrontery which 
France can carry out because she is now the single great 
military Power left in Europe. 

But we will not do French political leaders the injustice 
to suggest that they think it possible to recover their claim 
on Germany by their present action. Of course, they do not 
think so, and being extremely able, they must smile at our 
sentimental and short-sighted encouragement of them. What 
they want is to get a grip upon the most vital portions of 
their age-long enemy; and having got it, it will require a 
great effort to dislodge them. For even if they cannot keep 
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what they have seized, even if they manage to cause more 
bloodshed before they are finally turned out of a place which 
they admittedly hold only by their bayonets, they can still 
destroy and render useless the most important industrial 
area of Germany, inflicting a damage out of all proportion 
even to their own enormous Reparation claims, and contrary 
to the whole spirit of international relationship 


With this policy we must dissociate ourselves as strongly 
as we can. Perhaps it is not too late, if only we present a 
sufficiently united front, to exercise some influence for the 
good of the whole of Europe, and for the ideals for which 
so many have given their lives. Otherwise, the day may 
come when we shall remember the words of Sheridan to 
Parliament: “Look at the map of Europe, and you will see 
nothing but France.”—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Mostyn. 
Rhyddyn Hall, Wrexham. 





Sm,—" Wayfarer,” writing of the infamy of the French 
invasion, asks: “But where is now Britain’s power of 
control?’’ A controlling weapon remains, however, in our 
hands in the shape of the French war debt to this country. 
An intimation that we expect an immediate beginning of 
payment of interest due upon it could not be without effect, 
but is not likely to be made, because it is pretty clear that 
a “deal” has been reached, informally, between the two 
Governments for mutual benevolent neutrality concerning 
their divergent views on the widely separated questions of 
Reparations and a Near Eastern settlement. 


Thus, lightly, are British interests in particular, and 
those of Europe in general, sacrificed to Foreign Office 
opportunism, and to preserve the complacency of its god-like 
chief—Yours, &c., 

Haroip GRENFELL, 
Capt. R.N. (retired). 


THE CASE OF MARGARET SANGER. 


Smr,—The prosecution of Margaret Sanger’s pamphlet, 
“Family Limitation,” by the Public’ Prosecutor, on the 
ground of obscenity, demands more publicity than it has 
obtained. Margaret Sanger is well known, not only in 
America, but throughout the world, for her fearless attempt 
to spread knowledge on this important matter. 


as any medical text-book, plain language being necessary if 
information is to be given. If it is condemned, all treatment 
of birth control in print will be rendered impossible. 


In the West London Police Court Guy and Rose Aldred 
(who printed and published the pamphlet in this country) 
were ordered to destroy all copies of it. No evidence of 
obscenity was given. The only evidence for the prosecution 
was that of a policeman who, acting under instructions, had 
written various letters, one saying his wife wanted the 
pamphlet, others saying that he was a woman who had been 
at a birth control meeting, and that he and two friends 
desired copies of the pamphlet. On the first page-of the 
pamphlet is a declaration in the following terms: “ This 
booklet is supplied at the special request of . . . who has 


declared that he or she is over twenty-one years of age, and ~ 


considers the Artificial Limitation of the Family justifiable 
on both individual and national grounds, and wishes to 
know the various Hygienic Methods of Family Limitation, 
and undertakes to keep it out of the hands of unmarried 
persons under the age of twenty-one years.’ Believing in 
the bona fides of the supposed married man, &c., the 
defendants sent the pamphlet to the policeman without first 
exacting the signature of this declaration. This was the 
whole case for the prosecution. 


Mr. Maynard Keynes and my wife are sureties for the 
expenses of the appeal. If an adequate defence is to be made 
on appeal, funds will be needed, which may be sent either 
to Mr. Keynes (King’s College, Cambridge) or to my wife. 
It is to be hoped that those who realize the importance of 
the population question will be willing to come forward.— 
Yours, &c., 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, 

31, Sydney Street, S.W. 3. 


Her pam- . 
phlet (which I have read carefully) is as free from obscenity © 





THE CATASTROPHE IN MINERS’ WAGES. 

Sim,—May I, as one who, in the capacity of arbitrator in 
miners’ wages disputes, has had some experience in the 
subject, and also had opportunities of seeing both sides to 
the questions involved, be permitted to add, by way of 
corollary to Mr. Walter Meakin’s interesting letter appearing 
in your issue of January 13th, certain aspects which have 
been borne home to me in the course of my work ? 

Mr. Meakin refers to the economic conditions of the 
industry and to the possibility of their modification by 
co-operation, better organization, and a fuller application 
of scientific and technical knowledge. It is, in my opinion, 
in the realization of this by employers and workers alike 
that hope for the future of the coal-mining industry lies. 
There are, of course, vast differences in mining concerns in 
their economic organization and the application of scientific 
and technical knowledge. Some are very much more up-to- 
date than others, and for this reason are able to pay higher 
wages as well as better dividends, although there are also 
other physical factors affecting this ability. But I am con- 
vinced that there is generally great room for improvement 
in organization and the application of scientific and technical 
knowledge, and also there is at present great waste of man- 
power and time. 

For instance, most of our collieries are far behind 
Continental practice in not employing more than they do 
at present mechanical means of conveying workers to the 
“coal face.” At present, the workers at the coal face—the 
actual getters of the coal—although sometimes, but not 
universally, transported part of the way, often have to walk 
two or three miles, and even more, from the pit bottom to 
their working places, a perambulation performed under 
physical conditions necessitating a slow pace. Both time 
and energy are thus expended which would otherwise be 
devoted to actual production. If it takes, say, one hour to 
walk to the coal face, and one hour back to the pit bottom, 
it is obvious that an appreciable part of the working day is 
lost, whereas the employment of mechanical transport along 
the lines already laid for the coal trucks would very much 
shorten the proportion of time thus lost. " 

Persons who have visited collieries in France and Ger- 
many have informed me that they have been much struck 
by the advanced methods in vogue there for the conveyance 
of workers, and surprised that these are not used more in 
this country. Personally, when my duties have involved 
a walk to the coal face, and as a novice in the art, the 
frequent bumping of my head against the roof or prop beams 
of the tunnel caused by the necessity of also keeping my 
eyes on the tracks and tram cables, and the cramped attitude 
in walking one is obliged to assume, I have wondered that 
so little is done to obviate this, though sometimes, in defer- 
ence to my infirmities, a friendly truck has been requisi- 
tioned for my relief. When I have inquired the reason why 
this means of conveyance is not habitually used for the 
workers, the answer has generally been that the trucks or 
tubs are otherwise necessarily occupied ; but it has always 
appeared to me that this difficulty could be met by organiza- 
tion as it must be on the Continent. 

I may add that it is not only in this particular that 
visitors abroad have observed improved conditions and 
greater application of scientific and technical knowledge. It 
may be that in some directions opposition from the workers 
would be experienced and would have to be overcome, but 
a better understanding between employers and workers as 
to their true interests in co-operation, should bring about 
more enlightened views on the part of the worker.— 
Yours, &., 

W. H. Storer. 
The Atheneum, London. 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 


Smr,—In “ The World of Books” (THe Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM, January 20th) “H. J. M.” announces a discovery 
which is of great interest to students of Christian origins. 
He has found in Apuleius the clus which they have vainly 
sought in documents hitherto believed to be relevant to 
their search. It is in the “Golden Ass,” that “farrago.. . 
of lubricity and sacerdotalism,” that we are to look for the 
explanation of the doctrine and sacraments of the Church. 
‘We already know, it appears, that “the utterly free, open- 
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air, anti-doctrinal and anti-institutional sayings of Christ 
got immediately overlaid with a nexus of superstitious 
dogma and magical abracadabra, which were borrowed from 
the Pagan cults all round, and have imprisoned them ever 
since.” The weakness of human nature accounts in part for 
this process: the remainder of the problem involved is at 
once disposed of when we observe that the Mediterranean 
world of the third century (but why not say the second, since 
most of the lubricity of Apuleius comes from Lucian ?) “ was 
as thick with sorcery as a London fog with particles of soot.” 

There is, however, an obstacle which debars me from 
sharing the satisfaction with which “H. J. M.” announces 
his solution of the “ puzzle about Christianity.”” His state- 
ment, alike of the problem and of his answer to it, seems 
to be overlaid with a nexus of logical fallacy and historical 
misunderstanding which is borrowed from authorities of very 
doubtful value, and is likely to imprison him just as long as 
he chooses to be imprisoned. 

Logically, it is not quite easy to decide whether he is 
the slave of a petitio principii, or of a fallacy of many 
questions. As far as form goes, I am inclined to put my 
money on the latter; for it is about as rational to inquire 
“how the . . . sayings of Christ got immediately overlaid 
with . . . abracadabra,” as it would be to ask “H. J. M.” 
when he left off beating his grandmother. In substance, 
however, he does not get far beyond begging the question ; 
for if the sayings of Christ were overlaid with superstition 
and so forth, borrowed from Pagan cults all round, then, of 
course, the world of the Pagan cults, sympathetically studied, 
affords an adequate explanation of what happened to the 
sayings of Christ. 

» Historically—but I must venture to doubt whether a 
mind imprisoned like that of “H. J. M.” is accessible to 
historical considerations. If a writer can bring himself to 
believe and assert that the difference between Jesus as He 
was, and Jesus as the Church came to think of Him, is 
much the same as the difference between the atmosphere of 
the Gospels and that of the “Golden Ass,” he certainly 
retains the power to fling mud at what he does not under- 
stand, but he must have forfeited the power to frame a sound 
historical judgment.—-Yours, &c., 

H. N. Bars. 

The Abbey, Carlisle. 





THE JAPANESE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Sir,—A report, quoted in some London journals on the 
lst instant and on subsequent dates, regarding the decision 
of the Japanese Privy Council to appeal to the Throne in 
connection with the recent Sino-Japanese postal treaties, 
has evoked expressions of misapprehension in some quarters 
here, and it would not, perhaps, be superfluous to elucidate 
the truth of this incident. 

“Treaties and engagements of international concern” 
are. provided for in Clause 4 of Article 6 of the Statute of the 
Imperial Privy Council as one of the matters upon which the 
Privy Council has the right to report its opinion to the 
Throne. Basing itself on this provision, the Privy Council 
has persistently maintained that it is entitled to have an 
opportunity of discussing all engagements between Japan 
and a foreign country, whether they are styled “ treaties” 
or not, before any irrevocable commitment is made upon 
them. 

The Cabinet, on the other hand, maintains that the 
provision in question should only be interpreted as applying 
to such treaties and conventions as require ratification before 
becoming effective, basing this contention on the grounds 
that the Privy Council reports to the Throne in order to 
supply to the Sovereign information enabling the formation 
of a decision as to whether or not the Imperial sanction shall 
be given to the treaty, &c. Consequently, with regard to 
those international engagements to which the Sovereign’s 
sanction—namely, ratification— is not necessary, the Cabinet 
holds that it has no reason for giving an opportunity of dis- 
cussion to the Privy Council before their conclusion. More- 
over, if the Cabinet were compelled, prior to conclusion, 
to submit to the Privy Council all international engagements, 
irrespective of their nature, it would be impossible for it 
to carry on its work in the sphere of international affairs, 
and its power in this respect would be absorbed by the 





Privy Council. On these grounds no Cabinet has ever 
acquiesced in this demand of the Privy Council. 


The postal treaties with China, which were the latest 
subject of contention, provided that they should come into 
force without ratification, and they were duly signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of both countries on December 8th last. 


The Cabinet, subsequent to the signature, but prior to 
the date when they would become operative, submitted the 
treaties to the Privy Council for discussion, and on 
December 20th last, at a meeting of the Privy Council, the 
old argument was again raised, and rather pointed criticism 
of the Cabinet’s behavior appears to have taken place. It 
also seems that it was argued that in the text of the docu- 
ment attached to the treaties in question, there was a clause 
which could be interpreted as making a promise of concession 
to China with regard to the postal administration within 
the Railway zone attached to the Leased Territory of 
Kwantung. 


On the first point, Count Uchida, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, seems to have pointed out that these treaties were 
only the consequence of the Washington resolution to which 
the Privy Council had already given approval, and on the 
second point he is reported to have explained to the Privy 
Councillors that the clause in question simply meant the 
maintenance of the status quo, and must not be construed 
as a promise of concession. 


The Privy Councillors, however, were not satisfied with 
Count Uchida’s explanations, and at length decided to report 
their opinion on these points to the Throne. 


The above, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are 
the facts of the incident and clearly demonstrate that the 
difference of opinion between the Cabinet and the Privy 
Council was simply ot a legal nature, and was not a differ- 
ence regarding the broad policy towards China, as was 
reported in some portion of the Press of this country. The 
legal controversy in question is one of respectable antiquity, 
and practically every Cabinet within the last ten years has 
joined issue with the Privy Council on a similar occasion, 
but I am not aware that any Cabinet or Minister has ever 
resigned in consequence. It is also hardly appropriate to 
attribute this incident to the harboring of any ulterior 
motive by the Privy Council.—Yours, &c., 

T. Oxamoro, 
Secretary Japanese Embassy. 
London. 


THE TEST OF A CHRISTIAN. 


Srzr,—Surely the best, and certainly the most entertain- 
ing test, is to invite each person to decide for himself on 
the strength of his internal convictions whether he is, or 
is not, a Christian. I imagine you would then find that all 
really “‘ nice” people will decide that they are still Christians, 
despite the entirely supposititious “ rationalism of the age.” 
It is also extremely interesting to ask these self-confessed 
followers of the Carpenter of Nazareth and believers in the 
Sermon on the Mount to state their views on a few topical 
questions, as, for instance, the proper way to treat a defeated 
enemy ; the propriety of hunger blockades and the bombing 
of defenceless towns ; whether conscientious objectors should 
enjoy the ordinary rights of citizenship; and whether it is 
really desirable to try to abolish war and capital punishment. 
The answers will be entertaining to those who are not averse 
to a dash of cynicism in their humor.—Yours, &c., 

H. C. Boors. 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


CROSBY HALL ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the 
proposal of the British Federation of University Women with 
regard to Crosby Hall, the fifteenth-century banqueting 
hall of Sir John Crosby’s City mansion, which was rebuilt 
in Chelsea twelve years ago? The Federation has for some 
time contemplated the establishment in London of a club- 
house where women graduates, British and foreign, could 
live while engaged in study or research, thus following the 
precedent already set in Paris, Washington, and New York. 
About a year ago it learnt that the University and City Asso- 
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ciation, the present leaseholders of Crosby Hall and the 
adjoining site, had been obliged to abandon their plans for 
incorporating it in a hostel for undergraduates of London 
University, and were prepared to sell their lease on remark- 
ably favorable terms to the Federation. An opportunity 
so unexpected of acquiring a building of the highest historical 
and architectural interest could not be relinquished without 
a vigorous effort to take advantage of it, and the Federation 
is now appealing to the generosity of the public for the sum 
of £25,000 to enable it to take up the option which it has 
secured on the Hall and site. ; 

It need hardly be pointed out that the possession of 
Crosby Hall as refectory and meeting-place would give to 
the proposed hall of residence a great beauty and attractive- 
ness. At the present time, women who come to London from 
the provinces or abroad to make use of the educational 
opportunities of the City are obliged to live in hotels or 
boarding houses, not always in very comfortable conditions. 
There is no doubt that they would warmly welcome the 
opportunity which this scheme affords them of leading a 
corporate life in exceptionally interesting and pleasant sur- 
roundings. The reception given to the proposal by the 
Federations of University Women in other countries has 
been most enthusiastic. 

It is hoped, too, that the present proposal will make 
a strong appeal to all who are interested in the preservation 
of the architectural relics of a past age. Those who have 
visited Crosby Hall since its re-erection will agree that its 
exterior has a desolate and fragmentary appearance. This 
is inevitable, since its present position was determined by 
the plans for the building in which it was to be incorporated. 
Till the wings contemplated in those plans have been added 
the passer-by can see nothing but the back of the Hall and 
the unfurnished south end, protected by corrugated iron. 
The scheme promoted by the Federation offers the public 
what should be a welcome opportunity of ensuring a har- 
monious environment and a worthy use for this fine example 
of our medieval domestic architecture. 

Donations are invited at the offices of the Federation, 
92, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Crosby Hall Endowment Fund.—Yours, &c., 


CarouineE F. E, SpPurceon, 
President of the British Federation of 
University Women and 
President of the International Federation of 
University Women. 


THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW. 

Srr,—“ Lex’s” arraignment of the tigerish cruelty and 
fatuous leniency of our criminal law, in THe NaTION AND 
Tue ArHenzum of the 13th inst., is thoroughly sound. 
But he has only grasped half the truth if he does not per- 
ceive that the same defect prevails on the civil side. This 
is the “glorious uncertainty” that made the fortunes 
of whole generations of lawyers long before Shakespeare. 
Indeed, it dates from the day when Norman lawyers burked 
the primitive but helpful Code which they found here in 
1066. English lawyers follow the Norman policy. A shining 
light of the Bar boasted of it. “Uncertainty pays the 
lawyer,” he declared. Bentham asserted that our slovenly 
drafting of Acts of Parliament was deliberate. Dean Inge 
does not go so far; but he is a witness on the same side. 
His words are: “The bloated income of the successful 
barrister is simply a measure of the incompetence of our 
tribunals.” Witness the rich harvest garnered by the Bar 
through the farcical uncertainties of the Gaming Act. The 
Rent Act promises to be equally lucrative. Beati possidentes! 
—Yours, &c., 

VraTOor. 


. 


AN OLD CAROL. 
Srz,—Would any of your readers help me to find the 
old carol in which the lines occur : — 
** He came all so still where His Mother was 
Like dew or. the grass... .”’? 
I should be very much obliged if anyone can help me.— 
Yours, &c., 
RicHarp WILSON. 
Anderson's Hotel, Melrose. 











Bore, 


AT ITHACA. 


Over and back, 

the long waves crawl 

and track the sand with foam; 
— darkens, and the sea 
takes on that desperate tone 

of dark that wives put on 
when all their love is done. 


Over and back, 

the tangled thread falls slack, 
over and up and on; 

over and all is sewn; 

now while I bind the end, 

I wish some fiery friend 
would sweep impetuously 

these fingers from the loom. 


My weary thoughts 

lay traitor to my soul, 
Just as the toil is over ; 
swift while the woof is whole, 
turn now, my spirit, swift, 
and tear the pattern there, 
the flowers so deftly wrought, 
the border of sea blue, 
the sea-blue coast of home. 


The web was over-fair, 

that web of pictures there, 
enchantments that I thought 
he had, that I had lost ; 
weaving his happiness 

within the stitching frame, 
weaving his fire and fame, 

I thought my work was done, 
I prayed that only one 

of those that I had spurned 
might stoop and conquer this 
long waiting with a kiss. 


But each time that I see 
my work so beautifully 
inwoven and would kee 
the picture and the - 
Athene steels my soul. 
Slanting across my brain, 
I see as shafts of rain 

his chariots and his shafts, 
I see the arrows fall, 

I see my lord who moves 
like Hector lord of love, 

I see him matched with fair 
bright rivals, and I see 
those lesser rivals flee. 


HELEN. 
ALL Greece hates 
the still eyes in the white face, 
the lustre as of olives 
where she stands, 
and the white hands. 


All Greece reviles 

the wan face when she smiles, 
hating it deeper still 

when it grows wan and white, 
remembering past enchantments 
and past ills. 


Greece sees unmoved 

God’s daughter, born of love, 

the beauty of cool feet 

and slenderest knees; 

could love indeed the maid, 

only if she were laid 

white ash amid funereal cypresses. 


H. D. 
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The Weck in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THuRspDayY. 

Tue German mark, which last week showed signs of going 
“out of sight” altogether, has shown some resistance, and 
the French franc, which on Monday touched a record level 
worse than 73 to the pound sterling, regained some of the 
lost ground on the following day. On the Stock Exchange 
the menace of the European position, assisted by a new crisis 
at Lausanne, has produced only a little more effect than last 
week. The swing over in opinion as regards the chances of 
success for French policy in the Ruhr, which has been so 
marked in Italy, is however paralleled among those City 
circles which allowed themselves to hope that France would 
prove that she was right and all the financial and economic 
experts wrong. A hope now vaguely entertained is that, 
before a grave catastrophe occurs, France will boldly admit 
her mistake and accept friendly intervention. On the other 
hand, and in the meanwhile, anxiety grows as to the delicacy 
of the British position and the danger of some spark setting 
fire to inflammable material in Central Europe. 

Market business is less in volume, but the tone remains 
good, while in one or two sections there is still keen interest. 
The gilt-edged market has again been helped by the ease 
of monetary conditions, one cause of which is seen in the 
latest public revenue expenditure statement. This statement 
shows an addition of £10? millions to the floating debt, due 
mainly to Government creation of credit in order to pay out 
compensation to the railways. As the week wore on, how- 
ever, funds became a little more usable in Lombard Street. 
In the mining share markets the sensational rise in Selukwes 
has been the signal for a revival of interest; while in the 
rubber share market the arrival of the raw commodity at the 
ls. 6d. level stimulated attention. Among miscellaneous 
sections the strength of tobacco shares is a feature. 

Other features of the City week have been the over- 
subscription of the New South Wales £4 million 5 per cent. 
Loan at 98}, and an excitement in the rupee exchange, 
where the quotation on Tuesday went to nearly 1s. 54d. 


BANKERS ON THE OUTLOOK. 


Two of the Chairmen of the “ Big Five” have addressed 
their shareholders this week, and both followed the now 
recognized custom of reviewing the present economic position 
at some length. The public interest which these annual 
pronouncements rightly evoke will not be lessened by the 
fact that Mr. Goodenough, at Barclay’s meeting on Tuesday, 
and Mr. 3IcKenna, at the meeting of the London Joint City 
& Midland on the following day, reviewed the same problem, 
and took different lines, which at some important points 
cross each other rather sharply. Both Bankers started from 
the recognition that trade is better than it was; but from 
that moment their paths diverge. Mr. McKenna’s text is 
“the interdependence of nations in trade,” snd he combats 
the suggestion that we can recoup ourselves by attention to 
other foreign markets for our loss of trade with Europe. 
The kernel of his conclusion is in the following sentence : 
‘We shall find that the commercial breakdown in Central 
and Eastern Europe is not only destructive of our markets 
there, but must hamper our export trade more or less all 
over the world.” The ex-Chancellor sees the best hope in 
the improvement of domestic trade. “It is here,” he says, 
“that we may find a wise direction of financial policy of the 
greatest avail,” and he then plunges into-a lucid review of 
deflation and its effects. 

Mr. Goodenough’s views on trade are not by any 
means on all fours with those of Mr. McKenna. 
Barclay’s Chairman, seeing chaos in Europe and the 
Fordney tariff in America, develops, as his principal 
theme, the opportunity for development of trade within 
the Empire and trade with extra-European countries. 
Of this expansion his hopes appear to be as notably large as 
Mr. McKenna’s are carefully restricted. Mr. Goodenough 
points with much satisfaction to the fact that London 
resumed, to a large extent, last year her lendings to foreign 





and Dominion Governments and corporations, and reminds 
us of the direct or indirect fillip to trade that these lendings 
bring. Mr. McKenna, on the other hand, tempers this 
satisfaction by recalling the limits of necessity imposed upon 
the increase of trade through such lendings. 

Perhaps, like a schoolboy intrigued by divergence of 
opinion between two of his’ schoolmasters, I have stressed this 
difference of opinion too much. But certainly Mr. Good- 
enough is rather surprisingly optimistic as to Empire trade 
development, while Mr. McKenna shows the fullest appre- 
ciation of difficulties and limits. It should be noted, also, 
that Mr. Glazebrook, the Chairman of the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martin’s, eschews optimism and says: “ While I wel- 
come such signs as there are of reviving trade, I confess I 
fail to see how that revival can proceed very far in the 
present distracted condition of Europe.” 


DEFLATION ‘AND TAXATION. 


Mr. McKenna devoted a large part of his address to 
explaining the effects of deflation, and ended with a plea 
that the law of supply and demand should now be given a 
free run, unhampered by artificial financial expedients: 
Mr. Goodenough, among the other subjects which he dealt 
with, pointed to the favorable effects of the Income-Tax 
reduction in the last Budget Neither Banker, however, 
expressly identifies himself with the very vocal party which 
is already trying, by rousing popular opinion, to force a 
further Income-Tax reduction this year. A further reduction 
is, of course, a consummation devoutly to be wished, but it 
seems improbable that the Chancellor will be able to make 
it without departing from the paths of sound finance. It 
will be remembered that the last reduction involved the 
doubtful expedient of sinking fund suspension. 


Bank BALANCE SHEETS. 


With the issue of the London County Westminster & 
Parr’s report this morning—the news is welcome that this 
Bank is to lead the way in simplification of cumbersome 
titles by changing its name to “ Westminster Bank 
Limited ”—all the end-of-the-year balance sheets of the 
“Big Five” are available. They show notable evidence 
of deflation. In 1922 deposits fell sharply—the first decline 
atter eight successive years of substantial increases. 
The most striking feature on the assets side is the 
reduction in bills discounted, the major part of which is 
presumably dus to lower holdings of Treasury Bills. This 
reflects the Government’s policy of replacing floating debt 
by Treasury Bond sales. However, those who follow the 
Banking figures published each month will have noted that 
in the last months of the year discounts ceased to fall, and 
this fact has been regarded as evidence of expansion in trade 
and in the volume of commercial bills. Acceptances are a 
little higher in aggregate, owing to greater foreign trade 
activity. Loans and advances fell a trifle, though not so 
sharply as in the previous year, and here, too, the decline 
was checked towards the end of 1922. Aggregate deposits, 
acceptances, loans and advances, discounts, and investments 
of the “ Big Five” are shown below for the end of 1921, 
June 30th, 1922, and December 30th, 1922. 


Tue “ Bic Five.” 


In Millions of £. 
Dec. 30, 1921. June 3, 1922. Dec. 30, 1922. 


Deposits .. ...  .. 1,649 1,600 1,537 
Acceptances ei ais 54 45.5 65 
Loans and Advances ... 678 655 660 
Discounts ... ” obd 395 307 269 
Investments “a ‘me 310 317 350 


The Banks do not write up investmants when the market 
value soars above book value, and therefore the substantial 
rise in 1922 of gilt-edged securities adds appreciably to the 
powerful “hidden reserves” of the Banks. In general, the 
balance-sheet figures may be said to reflect first the credit 
deflation and then the slight turn in the trade tide towards 
the close of the year. L. J.R. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


TuE last employ which a sailor would be driven to 
choose for his son is seafaring. It is not necessary here 
to repeat the sailor’s reasons in his own words. But he 
always appears to be able and willing to give them. 
Journalism seems to be a similar sort of adventurous and 
precarious calling, exacting and unexpected, and a bit 
odd, too, like seafaring, to outsiders. It has alsoa glamor 
—so it is said—rather like voyaging to the Galapagos. 
This is no laughing matter—except to journalists, who 
alone know the joke, but have little inclination to greet 
it with any but modulated joy. Just as little children 
now go to the Strand Theatre (they should not be 
allowed to miss it), where the deck of the ‘‘ Hispaniola,’’ 
with its picturesque ruffians, and Jim Hawkins (that 
faithful instrument of the gods who cannot endure to 
witness the success of evildoers), and the tropic island 
with its unworldly sunsets, forests, and buried treasure, 
work their enchantments upon youth, so the legends out 
of the old Clubhouse for journalists which used to be in 
Wine Office Court—picaresque stories, and a few of them 
not complete lies—and the freedom and gaiety with 
which war correspondents and special writers may toy 
with the destiny of a nation, ‘and be actually well 
rewarded for doing it, naturally excite the romantic 
emotions of those eager minds that suppose work must be 
preferable when jolly. 

« 





+ - 

YET one cannot believe that a first mate, who is still 
that at fifty in spite of holding a certificate as master 
mariner, would heighten the romantic call of the sea to 
his son with a sight of ‘‘ Treasure Island.’’ One cannot 
believe that a ship’s master, in spite of his recollections 
of the glorious days of the clippers, after seeing an alien 
house-flag run up at his mast-head because his pride has 
been transferred at a foreign port, would admire his little 
grandson’s sailor suit as a warrant that the good family 
tradition is to be maintained. After all, the truth about 
journalism, like the truth about seafaring, reads a little 
different from ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ though it is far less 
exciting. Fleet Street has been called the ‘‘ Street of 
Adventure.’’ It is easy to call it names. How would 
Misadventure do? I should like to see a° list, not 
necessarily for publication, of suitable epithets for Fleet 
Street drawn up by experienced members of the National 
Union of Journalists. It might be hung as a choice 
ornament in a seclusion known as the Goldsmith Lounge. 
There the cadets and apprentices could look at it and 
wonder what it meant (not daring to ask their elders), 
while feeling the doubt of the member of the Bible class 
who was getting his first inkling of the uses of the bayonet 
under a sergeant with a voice broken on parade gravel. 





Stitt, the sailor who knows that hali-a-dozen men 
now control most ships flying the Red Ensign continues to 
go to sea, for it is chiefly in the quiet of the middle 
watch that his feelings plumb to depths where they touch 
no bottom; and the journalist who has searched his 
heart in privy counsel at midnight for the lessons of 
the changes of the past twenty years of Fleet Street, 
wouldn’t dare to say what his thoughts are, and wouldn’t 
find the place to express them if he dared. The flag 
that braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze 
would look comic in the breeze such thoughts would raise, 
if expressed fully and publicly. We may therefore wel- 
come in perfect gravity, with faces as non-committal as 
that of a waiter handing to happy children the cake 
he saw made, Mr. Low Warren’s book on ‘‘ Journalism,’’ 
with an introduction by Mr. A. P. Robbins, of the 
“ Times ’’ (Cecil Palmer, 2ls.). 

* 


Mr. WarrREN’s is, indeed, the best manual 
on the art and craft of journalism that we have seen. It 
makes clear to enthusiastic amateurs that, whether the 
game is worth the candle or not, it wants some playing. 
The journalist's is a dubious problem. A physician at 
a difficult diagnosis has a task no more taxing than that 
of the night-editor of a daily paper when he surveys 
the day’s mass of news and evidence in the light of his 
knowledge and his conscience, and has to decide what 
facts and how much of all that mass will be admired by 
both his readers and his proprietors. The curious thing 
is that many people have full confidence that they were 
born to be editors; and perhaps, as things in journalism 
are to-day, so they were. For the first assumption of 
an intelligent ovserver, on looking at current European 
affairs, would be that, to solve them all in a judgment 
as satisfactory as that of a navigator who is expected to 
take a valuable cargo from one place to another in safety, 
a man would need a sound knowledge of history, of 
economics, of the lore of mass emotions, of political 
machinery and finance, and of the significance of physical 
geography in its relation to populations. (We will omit 
a sense of justice.) Yet nof a bit of it. The problem 
is very much easier than thjat. The editor need only 
inquire as to his proprietor’s personal interests in these 
European affairs, and the thing is done. But, you may 
protest, judgments persistently wrong in so great 
a matter presently may bring # nation to war and ruin. 
Quite true. Doubtless they may. Evils of that disastrous 
sort are inevitable when the skill and sense of 
responsibility which are naturally expected of an 
engineer who is bridge-building age, in journalism, of 
no account when weighed against some interest of 
a proprietor. da i Py 

Ir is proper that the author of ‘* Journalism ”’ 
should express no opinion on so delig¢ate a matter as the 
progress and destiny of a jourmalist’s soul. When a great 
revivalist asked the pressman ait the emthusiastic meeting, 
‘‘ Brother, and are you saved?’’ the indignant and 
classic reply was, ‘‘ Me? I’m a reporter.’’ But when 
another journalist goes through Mr. Warren’s book, and 
discovers how much he ought to know, if to do no more 
than produce credible 1$ews and creditable reading matter 
out of chaos, then at least he begins to feel a certain 
hauteur stealing into the look he fixes on critics. 

H. M. T. 
& 
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Reviews. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. 


On te remee Screen. By W. S. MaucHam. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 

NoTHING is so necessary to life as a Golden Age. Some nations 
place that ideal period in the distant past, and their poets 
spend their time beautifully in recalling a day which 
probably never was, a day of heroes and sages ; other peoples, 
irked by the distress and the dishevelled struggle of daily 
life, gaze longingly into the future and build Utopias which 
no grubby investigator can destroy, for when posterity is 
smiling at their mistaken optimism, those prophets will have 
long been dust. If a nation has no desire for a Golden Age, if 
there is no vision, then, as the prophet said, the people 
perish—a doom in no wise incompatible with vast military 
success, as in ancient Carthage, or great industrial pros- 
perity. In the East, and especially in China, there is a 
strange thing: there is, among many poets and sages, con- 
tent. We fear the West frequently mistakes this content 
for indifference, for lack of enterprise, for some drugged 
sleep. It is not that. It is that, for these men of the older 
civilizations, the Golden Age is not of the past or of the 
future, but of the present. Their serenity springs not from 
a dulled acquiescence in miserable conditions, but from a 
power of withdrawal which may be selfish, is often cruel, 
but, unlike the callous selfishness of the West, does at least 
give to its possessor harmony and spiritual peace. The 
Chinese are, in a sense, non-Christian Quakers—their poets 
and sages are so independent of actuality, so profoundly 
convinced that three-quarters of what we think important 
does not matter, that they sit, calm as their own Buddhas, 
above the turmoil of a world of illusion, disappointment, and 
decay. 

Some of this Mr. Maugham paints on his screen. He 
shows us much activity—the hearty energy of bankers and 
merchants ; the trivial self-importan:e of consuls, soldiers, 
and officials; the dull monotony of the laboring men and 
women; the persistent, often hideously mistaken, enter- 
prises of missionaries ; the great movements of nature in that 
huge land whose geography is as startling as its history— 
but above all these we see the ancient, noble spirit of that 
great people who, before there were religious orders in 
Christendom, learned that activity by itself can be altogether 
futile, and that being, not action, is the end of the rational 
man. That conviction is not always held easily, and is 
never held lightly ; and its apprehension has not been made 
easier, except to haughty souls, by the incursions into ancient 
China of the vehement missionaries of action from Europe 
and America. Mr. Maugham is severe with most of the 
foreigners in China, except such as share the spirit of con- 
templation—Catholic missionaries, nuns, and a few scholars. 
That he is hardest on the Americans, especially the American 
Protestant missionary, need not give the English any satis- 
faction; it probably means that our cousins are more 
in evidence, not that we are less mischievous than they. 
He tells a dreadful story of one agent of the B.A.T. who 
‘‘was very homesick.” This man, Birch, meets a white man, 
a missionary, riding on a Chinese pony. He is overjoyed :— 

“* You’d better put up with me for to-night. I haven’t 
seen a white man for three months. There’s lots of room at 
my place. B.A.T. you know.’ ‘B.A.T.’ said the rider. His 
face changed and his eyes, before friendly and smiling, grew 
hard. ‘I do not want to have anything to do with you.’ He 
gave his pony a kick, and started on, but Birch seized his 
bridle. He could not believe his eavs. ‘ What do you 
mean?’ ‘I can’t have anything to do with a man who trades 
in tobacco. Let go that bridle.’ ‘ But I’ve not spoken to 

a white man for three months.’ ‘'That’s no business of 

mine. Let go that bridle.’ ”’ 

In spite of the agent’s entreaties, the missionary, after a 
fierce struggle, rode on, and no doubt sent home a report 
about his activities in combating the tobacco trade. 

Throughout the book we get an extraordinary picture of 
the loneliness of the average European resident. Men live in 
China, trade with Chinamen, see hardly anyone but China- 
men for years, and never learn more of the language than is 
needed to order food or drink, and curse their servants. This 





practice contrasts violently with that ot early medieval 
travellers, or with that of the great Jesuit and Pominican 
missions ; then a missionary’s first business was to make his 
faith intelligible and acceptable to the people, whose habits 
he adopted, and whose manner he respected. Now the Pro- 
testant missionaries, at least, appear to be concerned first 
with a futile effort to Westernize the Chinamen and give to 
them a civilization infinitely cheaper, more vulgar, and less 
rational than their own. Mr. Maugham tells of houses in 
which you see nothing which you could not find in a middle- 
class home in Kidderminster, or of apartments which simu- 
late, with a depressing success, the most tedious taste of Ken- 
sington. His satire at the expense of the cultured official is 
quite as severe as his strictures on the ignorant and uncul- 
tivated. Men and women, with the opportunity of studying 
one of the most beautiful traditions in the world, spend 
bored months in an industrious effort to reproduce the 
conditions of Hammersmith or Brooklyn, of Mayfair or 
Fifth Avenue. 

There are, of course, exceptions. There are men who 
respect and admire the Chinamen, and who try to under- 
stand the spirit of Chinese culture. There are missionaries, 
like those of old, who do not look on their time in China as 
@ sojourn away from “home,” but accept the country as 
their own, as Augustine accepted England, or as devoted men 
of our own day, like Archdeacon Johnstone, have accepted 
Africa: there are, that is, men and women who “ think 
Chinese.” Mr. Maugham is frankly a globe-trotter, but he 
evidently respects these men and admires them. The Spanish 
nuns, for instance, who give twenty cents a baby for girls 
who would otherwise be killed, are the subject of one of his 
best sketches; he is perhaps a little shocked at the stark 
realism of the nuns, who explained to him that they had to 
offer twenty cents because the parents “often have a long 
walk to come here, and unless we give them something they 
won’t take the trouble.” 

The impression Mr. Maugham gives of an age-long civili- 
zation, continually visited by foreigners, but undestroyed and 
indestructible, may be false. It may be that China will go 
the way of Japan. It may be that the world, led by America, 
will go the way of China. In “The Altar of Heaven,” Mr. 
Maugham relates an incident which we like to think is 
symbolic. He describes the ancient altar where the Son 
of Heaven, the Emperor, came to worship on the night of the 
winter solstice :— 


“* Here, at the very spot where the vice-régent of heaven 
and earth knelt down, Willard B. Untermeyer wrote his name 
in a fine, bold hand, and the town and State he came from, 
Hastings, Nebraska. So he sought to attach his fleeting 
personality to the recoilection of that grandeur of which 
some dim rumor had reached him. He thought that so 
men would remember him when he was no more. He arrived 
in this crude way at immortality. But vain are the hopes of 
men. For no sooner had he sauntered down the steps than 
a Chinese caretaker, who had been leaning against the 
balustrade, idly looking at the blue sky, came forward, spat 
neatly on the spot where Willard B. Untermeyer had written, 
and with his foot smeared the spittle over the name. In a 
moment no trace remained that Willard B. Untermeyer had 
ever visited that place.” 





CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION. 


The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. By SipNEY and 
BEATRICE WEBB. (Fabian Society. 4s. 6d.) 


Tue contribution of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to the analysis of 
the present social order is a service witout parallel in the 
present generation. There has been nothing quite like it since 
the effort of Bentham and his disciples to reform an outworn 
structure after the Napoleonic wars. It has not been so much 
a criticism of our civilization as the careful and meticulous 
organization of an alternative system. It has been achieved 
with great accuracy and learning; and not seldom it has 
been a genuine revelation of some portion of the body social 
hitherto outside the hinterland of organized knowledge. The 
present book is in a different tradition. It is the first time 
in their career that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have attempted 
the detailed criticism of the ethos of our civilization. It 
is an arresting and decisive polemic which supplies a most 
effective pendant to Mr. Tawney’s “ Acquisitive Society.” 
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The argument is stated in the simplest possible terms ; and 
it will remain an unanswerable indictment until the stark 
facts of our social order are in a final fashion transformed, 

The thesis maintained by Mr. and Mrs. Webb is that 
Capitalism undertook, as a social system, to secure the 
livelihood of the people as an incident. to its search for 
profit. In that effort there was a point, as they admit, 
when it could claim a great advance in the material environ- 
ment of a population larger than any previous civilization 
had been able to support. But since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the problems it has created have been more 
tragic in their human cost than the value which attaches 
to its achievements. It has compelled the bulk of the people 
to live in penury. It has offered to them no security of 
employment. It has conferred neither intellectual nor 
spiritual freedom upon them. It has enforced its orders under 
threat of starvation. It has bred a class whose economic 
situation has deprived it of that erectness of soul without 
which no man can be in any meaning sense a citizen. In its 
exploitation of natural resources it has been utterly careless 
of the well-being of the future. In the form of Imperialism 
it has not merely subjected the native races to intolerable 
persecution, but it has, within the heart of Europe, evolved 
a state of war as a necessary incident of its condition. And 
this hideous result has been accompanied by a comfort and 
luxury for the owners of capital, a degrading idleness on 
the part of a large class, which stand in glaring contrast to 
the unrelieved poverty and unremitting toil of millions. In 
our own day may be added the further indictment that it 
has ceased to enlist among the workers that incentive to pro- 
duction which is essential to the scale of civilization. It has 
bred the war of classes; and it is the inevitable result of 
that struggle that social unity should be impossible in its 
duration. 

What, then, is the judgment to be passed upon the 
system? “Its exclusive reliance on the motive of pecuniary 
gain to individual owners,” write Mr. and Mrs. Webb, “is 
inimical to national morality and international peace; in 
fact, to civilization itself.” | No person who impartially 
surveys the present condition of Europe can seriously chal- 
lenge that judgment. Private enterprise has ceased to secure 
either the motives or the results that are necessary to a 
well-ordered society. It perverts the purpose of the State 
to ends that are incompatible with ethical demand. Its very 
successes, as with the development of the oil industry in 
America, are built upon the ruins of innumerable lives. 
And the present position is the more serious because, all over 
the world, the power of the Capitalist has been challenged 
at its source. His very assumptions, as that of competition, 
have been overthrown by the facts fhemselves. Whereas, 
half-a-century ago, he could rely upon the allegiance of the 
brainworker, to-day both economic interest and moral insight 
are driving the latter to the side of Labor. Humanitarianism 
has compelled the ceaseless undermining of laissez-faire. 
What Mr. and Mrs. Webb call the searchlight of published 
knowledge makes it plain, as in the work of the Coal Commis- 
sion, that the basic claims of private enterprise are unjusti- 
fied by the facts themselves. And whereas, half-a-century 
ago, the problem of authority was simple, to-day the develop- 
ment of scientific expertise has made the arbitrary exercise 
of uncontrolled will industrially obsolete. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb do not here seek to plan the alter- 
native that this diagnosis would involve. They would, 
indeed, be the first to admit that the remedy is as complex 
as the disease. What is involved is no single formula, but 
the realization that, as Macaulay told the House of Commons 
in 1832, to reform in order to preserve is the watchword of 
great events. It is clear enough to ourselves that the 
democratic control of political power involves, sooner or 
later, the democratic control of economic power. A popu- 
lation which has in its hand the lever of the State machinery 
will not long be contented to suffer divorce from the instru- 
ments of production. Exactly as the Reform Act of 1832 
built a legislative structure suited to the needs of middle- 
class Capitalism, so, eventually, must the Reform Act of 
1918 build a structure adequate to the human wants of the 
disinherited. Certainly, the experience of France in 1789 
and of Russia in 1917 makes it clear that the alternative is 
Revolution. As in Italy, there may be a period of reaction ; 
every historic movement has its ebb and flow. But whoever 
surveys, whether in the old world or the new, the changed 





temper of the working class cannot but admit that we have 
reached such a moment as Burke foresaw when he spoke of 
those who, “ persisting in opposing that mighty current, will 
appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself than 
the mere designs of men.” The prospects, certainly, of 
representative government become secure only to the degree 
that we devote our effort to the creative acceptance of change. 


H. J. L. 





THE VICTORIAN GENERAL. 


The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley, 1870-1911. Edited 
by Sir GkoRGE ARTHUR. (Heinemann. 235s ) 


Ir is almost incredible that a book of this kind should be 
issued in this form. It is crowded with personal interest and 
personal references. Some of it is of historic importance, 
and any student of the age that it covers would have to 
refer to it. Yet there is no index at all; no table of contents, 
except a mere list of dates ; no headings to the pages, except 
a useless repetition of the title; no guide of any kind. Any 
historian or other student who seeks for a reference will have 
to grub about among the 440 pages, trusting only to luck and 
a possible date. For a few pounds a good index-maker, such 
as Mrs. E. M. White of Radlett, who made the index for 
Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone ’’ and many other full and com- 
plicated books, would have raised the value of the volume 
beyond estimate. 

The more’s the pity, because the book is one of extra- 
ordinary interest and attraction. We are told by the editor 
that it is an anticipation of the “Life of Lord Wolseley,” 
which he and Sir Frederick Maurice have nearly 
completed. It contains a selection from over two thousand 
letters left in his hands by T.ady Wolseley when she died 
about two years ago, and certainly it makes a monument to 
the memory of an unusually happy and intimate marriage 
lasting over fifty years. 

In reading the letters, our esteem for the personal char- 
acters of husband and wife never sinks for a moment. Both 
were good writers. Both possessed the alert mind interested 
in wide subjects of art, literature, and life outside the limits 
of their own special occupation. And both were gifted with 
a power of shrewd judgment in character, and an open- 
hearted attraction towards people of steady worth and 
honesty. Her letters, though naturally less valuable to 
historians, display, at times, gift of rapid description and 
humorous malice reminding one of Mrs. Carlyle. Also, 
which is strange, she had the more sceptical mind of the 
two. For Lord Wolseley was never tormented with doubt 
as to his God or his country. He was firmly convinced that 
a special Providence directed his goings and watched over 
his personal safety. He never questioned the superiority 
of England, nor doubted her ultimate triumph, in spite of 
all that Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, and Gladstonian 
Governments might do against her. Writing from Zululand 
about the death of the Prince Imperial, he says :— 


“‘He was a yay young man, and he died a soldier’s 
death. What on earth could he have better? Many other 
brave men have also fallen during this war, and with the 
Prince’s fate England as a nation had no concern. Perhaps 
I have insufficient sympathy with foreign nations; I reserve 
all my deep feelings for Her Majesty’s subjects.”’ 


In contrast on the lady’s part, take this instance of her 
humorous malice, written in the previous year (1878) from 
Trouville. She had been to a dance at the Casino :— 


‘*T felt. so sorry for my nation when a portly Englishman 
stood up for a quadrille partnered by his wife (by whom he 
has had twelve children, all here, and a very unkempt lot 
they are), with his daughter and a sap | ~ lout as 
vis-a-vis. Everyone present was prettily dressed, and wear- 
ing bonnets or hats, but these Britons attend the dances in 
square-cut bodices and squashed flowers on their heads. No 
one else in the room danced this quadrille, but the gravity 
of the French was admirable, as also the complacency of the 
English. Old Amédée remarked, ‘Voila la morale pure!’ 
aa = Gautray said, ‘Ah/ c’est une petite débauche de 

amille.’ ”’ 


Husband and wife were, in fact, the very types of the 
Victorian Age at its best, decent, modest, cultivated, fixed 
in the main principles of life, but quite capable of the 
humorous aspect, and not above the pleasures of gossip and 
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scandal. Their mutual confidence and affection, though 
probably nurtured by his frequent absence on foreign service 
and her frequent absence in Continental resorts, are still 
amazing. It is not often that, in this or any age, a man after 
fifty years of marriage can write to his wife as Wolseley 
wrote in the last letter included in this selection, less than 
two years before his death in 1911 :— 

**I love you as of yore, and [ feel sure that the last 
earthly thought that will pass through my brain whilst dying 
will be of you and for you. I pray that God will admit me 
into heaven, and when I get there—if I am permitted to do 
so—I shall take up a commanding position past which all 
spirits and souls coming from our country must pass, so that 
I may be sure of meeting you there. I don’t for a moment 
think that any one of the comrades amidst whom I have 
lived has had any conception of how deep is the love I bear 
you. Indeed, there have been moments when I did not think 
that even you quite realized it.” 

How like the Victorian soldier that “taking up a com- 
manding position” past which all the souls coming from 
England must march, as at an Aldershot review! “ How 
anthropomorphic the idea of heaven!” a modern reader will 
exclaim. All that is true; but thé love and belief were 
simple and serious, and perhaps even the most advanced 
modern thinker may be conscious of a certain loss. 

Students of Wolseley’s “ Soldier's Pocket Book” (and 
there was a time when all soldiers studied it) will remember 
his advice to men who wished to excel in the profession : 
“Do all you can to get killed.” It is wild advice, but, from 
the days of the Crimea onward, Wolseley certainly followed 
it. He did not find a soldier’s death, but he always hoped 
for it. Writing from Ismailia, a week before his night attack 
at Tel-el-Kebir, he said :— 

‘* How much pleasanter is death from clean bullet wounds 
than from loathsome diseases! To be killed in the open air 
with the conviction that you are dying for your country, how 
different from rotting to death in a hospital, or dying like a 
consumptive girl in an artificially heated room. I am no 
great lover a life, but I should like to do something for 
England before I die, and at best this Egyptian affair cannot 
be much. Besides, I should like to have one good triumph 
over those who have striven hard to hunt me down for some 
years past.”’ 

The reference in those last words is due to the jealousies 
that dog every young.and rising soldier, especially when he is 
so fortunate as to be called, half in admiration, but half in 
mockery, “Our only General.” The letters contain many 
hints about those jealousies. ‘ For a long time he thought the 
Queen held him in special dislike; and that was probably 
true, for his ideas of Army reform were violently opposed by 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Queen was always inclined 
to think that one of the Royal Family must be right. After 
the failure of the attempt to rescue Gordon by the expedi- 
tion up the Nile, however, her attitude appears to have 
changed entirely—a change perhaps due to her profound 
dislike of Gladstone, to whom both she and Wolseley attri- 
buted that disaster. To Gladstone’s influence Wolseley 
himself attributed much of his supposed unpopularity in 
certain quarters, and, if that was true, the dislike was 
cordially returned, at least up to the publication of Morley’s 
“ Life.” “TI detest Radicals,” he writes ; “men of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s stamp are abhorrent to my instinct, they are vestry- 
men rather than Englishmen. I am a Jingo in the best 
acceptation of that sobriquet, and yet I am represented as 
precisely the reverse.” That was written from Pretoria in 
1880; and again, writing from Dongola on his way up to 
Khartoum, as he hoped, he says :— 

“Gladstone talks glibly about bloodguiltiness, and yet 
no Englishman of modern days has so much on him, not 
because he loves to kill, but because he cannot rule the 
affairs of England. Whi'st he is canting on halfpenny post- 
cards about the sinfulness of war, and talking bosh out of 
railway-carriage windows on trifling subjects connected with 
this vote-catching Francnise Bill, he is planting the seeds of 
trouble which must end in a great Boer war in South Africa, 
and eventually in a war in Europe.” 

These are hard sayings, but very characteristic of the 
average military opinions in that age. More remarkable is 
the almost prophetic note in the following letter, written 
from London in 1894:— 

‘**To a man whose first thought is England, and who feels 
that she must sink or be saved by her gentlefolk, the contem- 
plation of English society is painful. I feel that a country 
whose upper classes live as a certain set of men and women 
do, can only be saved from annjhilation by some such upheaval 


as a great war, which will cost all the best families their - 








sons, and call forth both the worst animal passions and the 

noblest of human virtues, and for the time place the very 

existence of the kingdom in danger. I can see why God 
sends great famines and plagues and wars.” 

It sounds queer now, for we have had it all, and the 
resulting purification of our society is dubious. But in those 
days, when the present reviewer sat at Wolseley’s feet and 
drank in his doctrine with eager acceptation, such sentiments 
did not appear exaggerated, for no one knew what a great 
war meant. From the height of our hideous experience let us 
not look down upon the wars of the Victorian General. Red 
River, Ashantee, Natal, Zululand, Egypt in 1882, the Nile 
in 1884—with all those names and many more his name is 
linked, and only once can he be said to have failed. In 
regard to that one failure, it is pleasing to notice how differ- 
ent his idea of Gordon was from the sceptical sneers and 
hesitated dislike recently promulgated by a stay-at-home wit. 
A few days after the terrible news of Khartoum’s fall reached 
him at Korti, he wrote :— 

3 ** God’s will be done; I should be stuck up and proud 

if all my ventures turned out perfectly. I never liked th’s 

desert venture, and only embarked on it because I thought 

I might save Gordon, a hero for whom I had the de2pes: 


reverence. I never knew anyone like him. General Robert 
Lee was the only other hero 1 have ever personally known.”’ 





A VIEW OF THE B.ELF. 


The History of the 36th (Ulster) Division. By Cyriu Fats. 
(McCaw, Stevenson & Orr. 25s.) 


Ir is a commonplace that war literature is “out of it” 
lately, a commonplace which, like others, may not be 
altogether beyond argument. Let it pass. The author of 
the fine annals before us tells us “ that between 1906 and 
1921 there were published over one hundred works on the 


_Napoleonic Wars,” and proceeds to the natural conception 


that “a hundred years hence, men will be delving into our 
records of the late war.” Mr. Falls’s addition to the archives 
will be the more valuable because he differs from most 
historians of units in his sense of proportion. Instead of 
leavening with a little common experience a sort of system 
of official compliments and punctilio, he depicts the war in 
its many moods and makes the details of divisional organiza- 
tion and membership look like details. In another regard, 
he shows the highest judgment. War experience has seldom 
been estimated more fairly in its effects than by Mr. Falls, 
who maintains through his book the attitude which he 
mentions in his preface. 

To many minds—despite the commonplace noted above 
—the affair at Messines retains a surprising novelty, not, 
indeed, because Mr. Lloyd George heard the mines go up, 
but as a model victory, an inspiration that was not strangled 
before Z day. The Ulster Division, at its most redoubtable 
pitch, here satisfied its most exacting backers. Mr. Falls’s 
account of the battle may well be summarized here, as a 
typical chapter from his book. He pictures first the groups 
of men and officers going to Scherpenberg Hill to acquaint 
themselves with “an elaborate model of the Messines Ridge, 
with all its trenches, forts, roads, and woods”; the filling- 
up of the forward dumps; the burying of cables, and other 
signalling provisions. Then he unfolds the scheme of attack, 
as it affected the Second Army, the IXth Corps, and the 
36th Division. The preliminary bombardments rage and 
swell, with that magnificent eye, the Kemmel observatory, 
to study their precise successes. The mines are ready, except 
one, which is reported “almost certain’? to go up. The 
inevitable raids are brought off, with astonishing good luck. 
Then comes the night of terrible apprehension, “ unusually 
quiet,” and monster shells slipping through the sky with 
their puzzling undertones. And meanwhile the Germans 
were relieving !— ‘ 

‘‘Then, with one monstrous roar, every British gun upon 
ten miles of front opened fire. At the same time the great 
semi-circle of mines loded, spewing up, as it seemed, the 
solid earth, of which fragments fell half a mile away, and 
sending to the skies great towers of crimson flame, that hung 
a moment ere they were choked by the clouds of dense 
black smoke which followed them from their caverns. There 
came first one ghastly flash of light, then a shuddering of 
earth thus outraged, then the thunder-clap.” 

Over the top, with this terrifying encouragement, the 
infantry went, and captured and consolidated. The gunners 
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came over “with the delight of schoolboys”; and the day 
grew hot and malodorous. Of course, the trouble began later 
in the day, and was not soon ended. Von Arnim was dis- 
pleased about those mines and the intrusion into his precious 
scenery. Now his artillery thundered out day and night— 
a familiar development of modern victories; our new posi- 
tions were far down a forward slope—a familiar incon- 
venience of the battles of Ypres ; and overhead “the famous 
Richthofen, with a squadron of very fast single-seated scouts, 
painted bright red, raged up and down. the front,” and 
aeroplanes and kite balloons bowed before him. “On the 
29th a welcome relief of the 36th . . . took place.” Shortly 
afterwards, the 36th were in the abomination of desolation 
towards Passchendaele; and that, too, is a well-known 
reward of victory. But still the B.E.F. would come up 
smiling at the end; marched back to the St. Omer district 
and forgot the battle for a week ; and its life and character 
appear in their heart-stirring reality throughout Mr. Falls’s 
“microcosm.” He has written the divisional history which 
is also a sound study of modern war, beautifully clear and 
defined, and which needs no intimate knowledge of the 
especial Division for its appreciation. 





GOLDONI’S PLAYS. 


Four Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. Edited by CLIFFoRD Bax. 
(Palmer. 25s.) 

The Liar. By CARLO GoLDoNI. Translated by GRACE LovatT 
Fraser. (Selwyn & Blount. 7s. 6d.) 


Transtations of Goldoni are ever welcome, even though we 
know that they must bring a little disappointment with 
them. Very few plays make good reading unless they are 
plays of rhetoric or poetry, or unless their authors, like 
Hardy and Shaw, have written with one eye to the theatre 
and the other to the reader, and given their “stage direc- 
tions * the aptitude and polish of the descriptive passages in a 
novel. Goldoni, of all men, wrote least in this spirit. Did 
he not once have the nerve to tell his critics that he would 
answer them by producing sixteen plays in the ensuing year? 
Plays turned out in that way are to be seen in a crowded 
theatre, not analyzed in a lonely study. ; 

We do wish, as we read these volumes, that some 
Cagliostro (to keep within the period for our magic) would 
throw us into a harmless trance and let us see. “The Liar” 
is indeed brightened by Lovat Fraser illustrations; these 
only make us ask for something more. And full of beauty 
and vigor as they are, they have not a very intimately 
Venetian quality. Their spell is not the discreet and elusive 
one of Guardi or Longhi, but a more bold and swashbuckling 
fascination. What we want to see in actual movement is 
the swords and enveloping cloaks, the three-cornered hats 
and the sinister white masks that give such added piquancy 
to the beauty behind them. The background is the slim, 
black shape of a gondola, a Moresque arch, and a balcony 
of unlimited possibilities. We want to watch the play of 
expression on the curves of Venetian lips and pencilled 
eyebrows, to follow the meaning of Arlecchino and Brighella 
as it flashes from every wriggle of shoulder or spine, and 
hear (even if we should not follow) the Venetian dialect 
booming through the vizards. The translator of “The Liar” 
has taken the bold course of making the Masks speak in 
English dialect. It is astonishingly successful. We get at 
once the essence of these immortals—the savor and wisdom 
of the soil. ‘None so bid,” ruminates Arlecchino, having 
learnt to fib even more gorgeously than his master. ‘“ There’s 
something in it; live wi’ the wolf and learn to howl.” 

Not that we go to Goldoni for the most satisfying present- 
ment of the Masks. As is well known, he wanted to rid the 
Venetian stage of these venerable buffoons and put in their 
place types drawn from observation. (It needed more than 
the fine quill of the dapper little lawyer-playwright to slay 
Harlequin and Pantaloon!) We miss, then, in his portraits 
of the Masks, that touch of immortality and philosophy, 
now simple, now profound, now cynical, that his rival Carlo 
Gozzi knew so well how to apply. His Brighella might be 
Fabrizio or Tognino, his Arlecchino one of a dozen guzzling 
servitors, his Doctor any worthy practitioner other than 
Tl Dottore himself. Only his Pantalone de Bisognosi is of 





the true titanic mould, for Pantalone, the merchant, is the 
eternal spirit of Venice, and that spirit none other could 
interpret like Goldoni. 

What a wonderfully complete picture of a society we get 
even from the half-dozen or so vf comedies in the volumes 
before us! What terrible women! The virtuous ones are worse 
for malice and craft than the abandoned ones. Persecute 
them, and they cry out; pass by on the other side, and they 
will never rest till they have brought you to their feet and 
run away laughing at you. Here is the patriciate in the last 
stages of its decay, a ruined nobility, penurious and ostenta- 
tious, debauched and prating of the point of honor. Here 
is the baffled bourgeoisie, admiring and shocked, incredibly 
simple and yet surprisingly shrewd. Here are the gondoliers, 
hot, honest, and quarrelsome—the tragic figures really of 
this theatre, for in them lies the last sediment of the virility 
and daring that made in its great days the glory of the 
Serenissima. ‘We don’t fetch and carry, we gondoliers,” 
says Menego to the infamous Marquis Ottavio, who orders 
him about. “That’s not our job. Each to his own. Mine’s 
to look after the boat.” These men when their Doge abdi- 
cated, when Inquisitors cowered, Councillors stood helpless, 
and patricians shook in their red-heeled shoes, might have 
taught even General Bonaparte a lesson, had they known any 
way to turn their oars into muskets 





A SHEPHERD AND SOME SHEEP. 


Hidden Lives. By Lronora Eyes. (Heinemann. 

The Poisoned Paradise. By Rozsert W. SERVICE. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bank of Youth. By A. E. Carry. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Fool of Destiny. By RoLF BENNETT and KATHERINE 
HARRINGTON. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Certain People of Importance. By KATHLEEN NorRISs. 
(Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
(Fisher 


(Selwyn & Blount. 


Any novel worth its salt and certainly seven-and-sixpence is 
in some measure “ propagandist’ ; the trouble always is not 
with the propaganda, but with its technical misuse or mis- 
application, its disharmony with the presentation of life. 
It usually is a Juggernaut that grinds human character under 
its wheels, but we do not condemn motor transport because 
there are such people as road-hogs. “ Hidden Lives’”’ is as 
axe-grinding, special-pleading, and, from one aspect, 
one-eyed a propagandist novel as was ever printed, but that 
has not robbed it of originality, insight into the human 
tragi-comedy, or truth. It is curiously original because it 
elevates science, and more particularly medical science, 
and still more closely psycho-therapy, into an austere, mis- 
sionizing, bleak, but noble and exalted religion, which 
sha]l bring a new broom to the poor little cobwebbed souls 
(for if you straighten out the body, you redeem the soul) of 
latter-day, after-the-war humanity. Wisdom, sanity, and 
deep thinking are loaded into every rift, and Miss Eyles 
knows what she is talking about and is well up to “ Lancet” 
standard, which, for a novelist, is saying a good deal. But 
she realizes perfectly well that the readers of. novels are 
neither doctors nor professional psychologists, and so 
instinctively she fills the two cardinal omissions of the 
“intellectual ” novel—a plot, a dramatic narrative, that is 
to say, with a conflict in it, and just ordinary human tender- 
ness. The second is just there, and makes us realize that our 
discontent with the “ intellectual’? novel—to which we assign 
many superior reasons without having the common sense or 
courage to give the true one—is partly this very barrenness. 

Miss Eyles gives us a fanatical curate, obsessed with 
the expiatory, blood-sacrificial, or, in other words, the 
pagan and fetishistic view of Christianity, and a modern 
young woman-doctor whose Christianity is more practical. 
These two make a good situation by falling in love with each 
other, and Helen gives herself to him less in passion than 
to cure him of his delusions and repressions. This has the 
contrary effect, and, thanks to a tainted heredity, sends him 
finally off his head. Helen is left with an illegitimate child 
who is murdered by one of her patients, a pervert, and the 
story unwinds itself into a thickening gloom and horror, 
with psychological science as the only lamp-post for the 
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lost. Miss Eyles scourges the dauntless Helen much as 
Mr. Hardy does Tess, but the tragedy of the book is relieved 
by its many happy vignettes of character (Jacqueline, the 
little demi-mondaine, is a gem of comprehension and 
assurance of outline whipped on to the canvas with a Phil 
May humor, freedom, and economy) and by its richness 
of human feeling, without which the Stoic gospel of science 
might well have seemed as arid as Christianity @ la Francis 
Reay. Nor should the diagnostic portion of the book be 
neglected. What Miss Eyles says is perfectly true; the 
strain of the war has been too much for us, and half the 
nation is mentally half-seas over. Her book has the very 
rare quality of driving Science and Fiction as a fine pair, 
and with a brave, steady, controlling hand on the reins. 

With “The Poisoned Paradise” we are back in the 
sheepfold. Few but the shepherds will read Miss Eyles ; 
Mr. Service’s novel is the ordinary pasturage for the nibblers 
of the circulating libraries. And yet there is something 
more to it than that ; Mr. Service seems to have written with 
a double mind. The portion of the book about Monte Carlo 
is, as it were, “shop”; the author, that is to say, forgets 
that he is writing a popular novel and lets himself go upon 
a really interesting account of the Casino, obviously from 
first-hand knowledge, and in a genuine attempt to under- 
stand the conditions of the place and the abnormal psychology 
it presents. But suddenly he recollects himself; he comes 
to his fictional self ; he becomes conscientiously popular and 
every semblance of reality goes to the winds. The hero 
rescues the Casino from a hold-up gang, and they hunt him 
through dozens and dozens of pages, and burlesque melo- 
drama stays in and knocks up a rousing score tu the bitter 
end. Meanwhile, the reviewer wearily speculates as to 
why it is that this sort of thing holds the interest of a large 
number of people, when every element of the unexpected 
is carefully removed and when they not only have perfect 
foreknowledge of the conclusion, but actually demand it as 
a condition of the reading. 

“The Bank of Youth” is in much the same way an 
empty plain which we can see all over, but with a patch of 
bright furze in the middle. That is a picture of Mexico just 
after Porfirio Diaz had fallen, and it possesses just the same 
quality of honest and reflective observation, free of any sense 
of obligation to the public, that Mr. Service’s description of 
Monte Carlo has. For the rest—well, he who runs may read. 
Why go into it when it is standardized, when, that is to say, 
it is as familiar as a bowler hat? 

“The Fool of Destiny” differs from the two preceding 
examples of everyday fiction, in that there is no such break 
in the monotone of the landscape. Moreover, it is about 
cocaine, 

“Certain People of Importance” is one of those curious 
novels about America which describe the doings of an 
extremely large family. The author has done us the service 
of prefixing a genealogy, which we have studied to great 
advantage in endeavoring to be polite to so many different 
people. Without this “ Who’s Who,” we hardly know where 
we should have been. We might have mortally offended 
Hildegard by calling her Louisianna. 





Books in Brief. 


Statutes and their Interpretation in the Pirst Half of the 
Pourteenth Century. By T. F. T. Puucknett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 20s.) 

Mr. Piucknettr’s volume maintains the high standard set 
for the Cambridge Studies in Legal History by Dr. Winfield’s 
admirable study of the abuse of legal procedure; for so 
young a scholar it is, indeed, both in its admirable style 
and its breadth of learning, a remarkable production. Tho 
relationship of written to customary iaw before the Reforma- 
tion has long been a field of acute controversy ; and Mr. 
Plucknett has succeeded in throwing a valuable light upon 
the principles of legal interpretation for the fifty-odd years 
he has studied. The main point to which he directs his 





researches is Professor McIlwain’s well-known contention 
that statute law affirms the common law in a way which 
admits the substance of the latter to be “ fundamental” in 
that special sense which made Coke declare that Magna 
Carta would have no fellow. Medieval Parliaments, in other 
words, did not “make” law, but “declared” a law which 
in principle already existed. Professor McIlwain worked 
mainly from the records of Parliament ; working chiefly from 
the Year-Books, Mr. Plucknett produces much evidence to 
show that statute law has not seldom reversed the principles 
of the common law. He holds, too, in antithesis to Professor 
MelIlwain’s contention, that statutes and ordinances are one 
and the same thing. These differences are important; for 
upon them depends the view we take of the meaning of 
medieval institutions. Certainly, Mr. Plucknett suggests a 
need for a new survey of the whole ground; but in that 
effort it would be as important to discuss the administrative 
material Professor Tout is making known not less than the 
legal and Parliamentary records. It is worth while noting 
the wide judicial discretion revealed by Mr. Plucknett’s 
work ; it is not too much to say that the fourteenth-century 
judge was, in a real sense, the master and not the servant of 
legislation. 
® + * 
Religious Perplexities. By L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book was delivered in the form of two lectures, 
to which Dr. Jacks has supplied a foreword. The least soluble 
of our religious perplexities is to find the reason why we are 
here at all. Leslie Stephen’s grim statement is quoted : “ Who 
can say positively that it would not be better for the world 
at large if his neck were wrung five minutes hence?” It is 
disquieting to discover that no logical answer can be found. 
Man has, therefore, to make a venture to justify his continued 
existence. This venture is not easy, because there are in the 
breast of each of us a coward and a hero. Man has to fortify 
his will to believe that for some reason or other, on the 
whole, it is better that his neck should not be wrung. This 
attitude involves the “will-to-believe” over against the 
“ will-to-disbelieve.” Religion fortifies the “ will-to-believe ”’ ; 
it accentuates the perplexities ; it sharpens our consciousness 
of evil ; whilst it deepens our experience of that within our- 
selves which opposes evil. In the face of dialectical dilemmas 
and experiential odds, keep up your courage. We are advised 
to be heroic. Christianity should help, but not the 
Christianity we know, which has become secularized and 
smothered. Christianity requires to be cut free from 
entanglements. Christ did things. “In the beginning was 
the deed : go thou and do likewise.’’ The religion of Jesus is 
the spirit of comradeship raised to the highest power. With 
every sympathy with Dr. Jacks’s plea for a simplification 
of religion and a return to reality, one is not clear from the 
book whether the energy for the venture has to be generated 
personally under the inspiration of the “Great Comrade,” 
or whether a gift of power is supplied to those who venture 
from the midst of their perplexities—a gift which is given, 
not because they are anxious about their neck, but because 
of their faith that there is something better than they have 
yet heard reported. 

. + * 


British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century. By 

H. E. Earerton. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Proressor Ecerton has long been known as the author 
of the most competent survey we have of British colonial 
policy to the end of the nineteenth century. The new 
volume, which continues the narrative to the present 
day, is frankly quite unworthy either of his repu- 
tation or his powers. It is less a really competent 
analysis than an ill-digested scrapheap of quotations strung 
together in an entirely uncritical way by a thin thread of 
narrative. Professor Egerton abounds in enthusiasm for 
all imperial effort. He is, for example, full of eulogy for 
our development in Africa; but he pays no serious attention 
to Mr. L. S. Woolf’s considered criticism of our policy there. 
He has no real discussion of Mr. J. S. Ewart’s attack on 
British policy in relation to Canada. The rights and 


wrongs of the South African War he does not discuss at all. 
He has space for Mr. Lionel Curtis’s ‘‘ Problem of the Com- 
monwealth,’’ but none for Mr. Duncan Hall’s far more 
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important ‘British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ No one 

would gather from his pages that Lord Milner was unpopular 

in South Africa; and it is simply childish to admit that 

“the introduction of Chinese laborers (into 8. Africa) was 

open to criticism ’’ and yet refuse to offer any criticism 

against Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Milner. It would be inter- 
esting to know from what sources Professor Egerton derives 
the authority for his statement that, during the war, ‘‘ the 
workers were encouraged to extort the utmost that could 
be extracted from the needs of their country.’’ Altogether 
the volume may prove satisfactory to those to whom the 
extension of imperial influence is at all times justified, but 
it has no pretensions to being a scientific work upon its 
subject. 

es % * 

Bibliographical Survey of Contemporary Sources for the 
Economic and Social History of the War. By M. E. 
BULKLEY. (New York: Carnegie Endowment; London: 
Milford. 10s. 6d.) 

Any book that classifies the immense literature of the 
war has a real value. But Miss Bulkley’s effort, though it 
embodies a vast amount of labor, is seriously defective at 
many points. It gives no index to the important discussions 
on war administration in Parliament. It has no reference 
to the invaluable report of Sir Leslie Scott on the De 
Keyser’s Hotel case. It is satisfied, in most cases, to list the 
obvious Governmental reports, and the articles in the 
monthly and quarterly reviews. It omits the indispensable 
radical literature, such as Mr. J. T. Murphy’s pamphlet on 
the Shop Stewards, and Mr. Gleason’s invaluable account 
of British labor in war-time. The fact that the reviewer's 
copy omits sheets in several places does not increase his 
appreciation of its contents. 


% * * 
The Causes of the War of Independence. By C. H. Van 
TyNE. Vol. 1. (Constable. 21s.) 


Proresson Van Tyne’s volume is a useful survey of the 
new evidence gathered upon this subject in the last thirty 
years. It traces the causes of the American Revolution 
back to their implied beginnings in the conditions of the 
European settlement, and will eventually end with the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The narrative 
suffers much from the pedestrian style in which it is 
written, and the continuous citation of contemporary 
accounts of the most obvious events. The book is very fair 
to this country ; but the thing of main interest that emerges 
is how little the research of the last generation has done 
to modify the outlines of Lecky’s account, now nearly forty 
years old. Nor has Professor Van Tyne at all seized the 
dramatic nature of his subject. Clio need not be a shriek- 
ing muse to tell a tale in a manner that is worthy of its 
substance. Here we have the professorial manner at its 
heaviest ; and thovgh the volume is of some value to the 
scholar, it is hardly likely to attract the general reader. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


More of the Mountains of the Moon. “Sport and 
Adventure in Africa,” by Captain W. T. Shorthouse, and 
“ African Idylls,” by the Right Reverend Donald Fraser, 
both to be published by Messrs. Seeley & Service, are 
additions to the literature of a still remote district. 

* * * 


“ AMALTHEA-VERLAG,” a publishing firm whose address 
in Vienna is III., Seidlgasse 8, notwithstanding the troubles 
of Austria, issues a beautiful little year-book which is inci- 
dentally an anthology of prose, verse, and pictures. The 
number for 1923 is delicately done. Among the colored 
plates is a portrait of Goethe. This Press exists to promote 
“ Austrian and Swiss Culture, Art, and Literature,” and has 
offices in Zurich and Leipzig also. 

* “ . 

“La Revue Contemporaine,” after reaching the allotted 
span, has been reorganized. The new series, it is stated, 
while preserving a regard for literary developments, aims at 
studying “ questions the solution of which is essential to the 
peace of the world and the progperity of France.” The 








foreign subscription is 35 fr. annually. The “Revue de 
Littérature Comparée” for January-March contains an 
essay upon comedy, by Professor W. P. Ker, and a paper 
tracing George Chapman’s indebtedness to Marsile Ficin, 
a Platonist of the fifteenth century. A footnote to this article 
announces that its author, F. L. Schoell, jointly with 
T. M. Parrott, is preparing an edition of Chapman’s poems. 
* * * 


JupceEp by the reports of Librarians, the public is still 
a sound reader. At Aberdeen, for instance, there was an 
increase during the year in issues under all subjects except 
philosophy, philology, natural science, and magazines. The 
work of public libraries, which Mr. Reginald Brown in the 
annual report from Northampton defines chiefly as “expert 
guidance,” is evidently very much alive; and their function 
is more and more concerned with the cultural life of their 
towns. : 

* + * 

Tue subscription to the “ Print-Collector’s Quarterly ” 
is now lowered to 17s. 6d. a year. Among the contents of the 
issue for December are “Notes on Toulouse-Lautrec,” by 
Mr. Arthur Symons—with personal reminiscence to draw 
upon; and remarks upon two eighteenth-century imitators 
of drawings by old masters, Pond and Knapton. Mr. H. M. 
Hake has solved the bibliographical puzzles hitherto con- 
nected with these engravers. 

* * * 

SEVERAL noteworthy issues of periodicals are before 
us. The “ Architects’ Journal” marks the New Year 
with a special number, chiefly respecting housing schemes. 
“The Actor,” that lively journal, begins a revised series, 
and complains that Shakespeare’s Temple in Garrick’s 
garden at Hampton is threatened with the building-on of 
a bungalow. “The Chapbook” prints several verses and 
“ Literature in 1922,” by Recorder (““O! the Recorders ’’-— 
“Hamlet’’). ‘“ Broom” again sets about life’s dustheaps. 
“The Shakespearean Quarterly ’’ shows us what the city of 
Sydney can do in the learned way; “The South African 
Quarterly” examines Keats’s Letters, Style, and other 
important problems. 

* * * 

A READER at Maidstone writes: ‘“ Apropos of your para- 
graph relating to Bentley’s 3-vol. edition of Herman Mel- 
ville’s ‘Moby Dick’ . . . I was fortunate enough to pick up 
a copy for a small sum from the clearance list issued periodi- 
cally by one of the leading London libraries.” Envious 
congratulations. 

* * * 

For the second time, the Frances Wood Memorial Prize 
will be awarded during 1923 by the Royal Statistical Society. 
At the competitor’s choice, “any problem dealing with the 
economic or social conditions of the wage-earning classes ” 
may be investigated on statistical lines, and the resultant 
paper sent to the Honorary Secretaries of the R.S.S8. at 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2, not later than July Ist. A leaflet 
is issued giving details of qualification for this competition. 

* * * 


Somesopy is to ke fortunate in the matter of the Albert 
Kahn Travelling Fellowship, nominations for which must be 
made (by those of competent powers) to the University of 
London before the end of February. The value of the Fellow- 
ship this year approaches £1,000; its object is to provide 
“a year’s travel round the world free from all professional 
pursuits.” Nominees must be British subjects, and 
graduates of some university of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whether men or women. 

* * * 

A CATALOGUE of autographs, issued by Messrs. Dobell, 
surveys a considerable range of literary materials useful to 
close students of special subjects. Few of the items are 
priced at high figures. An instance of both the interest and 
the inexpensiveness of this list is “ A Swane-Like Song of the 
Sweet Name of Jesus, the last song that ever the author 
sung ”—an autographic and unpublished work by William 
Pulley, of James I.’s time. It extends to 553 quarto pages, 
and costs only six guineas. 

* % % 

Two other new lists are those of Messrs. Marks, of 
Charing Cross Road—who have many occult and masonic 
desiderata—and of Messrs. Galloway & Porter, Cambridge— 
who record a diversity of agreeable books. 
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Art. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Wirs all its merits and promise, the exhibition of 
Decorative Art at the Royal Academy reminds one a 
little of that party in the old song that was “always 
so refined.” Not.that refinement is a bad thing in art, 
but that, as in social manners, a spurious form of it can 
be obtained by the suppression of natural behavior. The 
reason, in the one case as in the other, is self-conscious- 
ness. It is true that in the presence of architecture the 
painter or sculptor has to mind his P’s and Q’s as he 
need not within the frame or in the portrait bust, but 
the necessity is technical rather than in personal feel- 
ing, and too many of the designs in the exhibition give 
the impression of enlarged easel paintings in which the 
personal feeling is left out and the technical problems 
are not really attacked. Grant that the wall painting 
precludes realistic relief, there is no reason why it should 
be reduced to a tinted drawing all in one plane; the 
truth is, rather, that its conditions of depth require 
special study, and in this connection attention may be 
drawn to the comparatively inconspicuous works by 
students of the Westminster School of Art in Gal- 
lery VII. Particularly in the perspective designs, there 
is evidence of the fundamental brain-work which, rather 
than polite reference to Alfred Stevens or Puvis de 
Chavannes, is needed for the revival of mural decoration. 
Not that these great artists did not know their busi- 
ness, but that the tendency is to imitate their styles 
rather than to apply their principles. Apart from that, 
one cannot help feeling that what is really needed for 
the revival is a final disowning of the entirely false dis- 
tinction between “fine’’ and “ applied ”’ painting and 
sculpture. 

Probably the wisest words on the subject of 
decorative art were contained in a recent interview with 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, the architect of the British 
Pavilion for the Brazilian Centenary Exhibition at 
Rio de Janeiro. The gist of Mr. Ayrton’s remarks was 
that artists must be prepared to give carefully thought- 
out estimates as to the cost of decorating a church or a 
chapel, a public-house, or even a pigstye, even to the 
extent of stating a price per foot for their work. We 
need, in fact, not only an approach between the painter 
and the architect, but also an amalgamation between the 
professional artist and the house-painter. Nobody who 
keeps his eyes open can fail to observe the anomaly that 
we have on the one hand a number of gifted artists and 
designers who apply their talents with difficulty to the 
wall, and on the other a body of competent craftsmen 
who know all about the wall, but rise to a poor level in 
desigu. What is needed is not so much collaboration 
between the two classes as something in training and 
organization which would reduce the distinction between 
them to graduated differences in kind and degree of 
talent and skill in the two combined. The ideal would 
be a guild of painters, including the Academician and 
the ordinary house-painter, but very particularly 
excluding the “ contractor.’ One advantage, as Mr. 
Ayrton pointed out, would be the existence of little 
hierarchies of painters ready to take on the simpler and 
less expensive kinds of decoratiop which are compara- 
tively unrepresented in this exhibition. There is no 
special artistic sanctity in the word “ mural,” and the 
historical subject on the wall of a public building should 
be looked upon not so much as a picture applied to the 
. wall as house-painting “ with a college education ”—as 
the man said of the cauliflower. Indeed, the relation 
of flower to leaves and stem is a very good parallel to the 
relation of picture to the rest of the work in a well- 
decorated building ; that is to say, it looks like a higher 
development of the same craft and substance as those 
employed in covering the doors and window-frames with 
a flat tint. At any rate, what seems lacking in the 





present exhibition is not so much general artistic ability 
as a broad basis in house-painting, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, that scientific organization of the wall sur- 
face which is the special province of the mural designer. 
It is this, and not, for present purposes, their style, which 
gives point and value to the collection of cartoons and 
drawings by Alfred Stevens in Gallery V.; as it also 
distinguishes the lunette, “The Ancient Arts,” by Mr. 
George Clausen. You may or may not like the design or 
the symbolism, but you cannot fail to observe how skil- 
fully Mr. Clausen has planned out the receding ground 
to give perspective and still to preserve the surface of 
the wall. Anything is better in mural decoration than 
a mushy treatment behind the principal figures. Lack 
of scientific organization, on the other hand, is the defect 
of the otherwise excellent designs by Miss Ethel Walker. 
They have too much the character of improvizations, 
though they have the great merit of being designed in 
paint, with the impulse of the painter’s hand in their 
execution. In style of drawing, too, they escape the 
literalness which weakens the effect of the war memorials 
by Mr. Gerald Moira and Mr. Cayley Robinson, and 
such a thoughtful design as “ Mural Decoration ” by Miss 
Katharine P. Bacon. : 

When we talk about a revival of mural decoration, 
we are apt to forget that, in certain forms, it still 
flourishes. There is nothing, for example, in the 
Academy quite so good as the best of the posters which 
now decorate our hoardings. Artists like Mr. McKnight 
Kauffer, Mr. Gregory Brown, and Mr. C. Paine, to 
name no others, could obviously give a good account of 
themselves on the wall. There are, no doubt, reasons 
‘why two such experienced decorators as Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn and Mr. Augustus John are not represented 
in the exhibition, but what has become of the talent 
which, under the direction of Mr. Roger Fry, decorated 
a South London institute some years ago? If memory 
can be trusted, the work was just what is most wanted 
to-day: racy in subject and style, and inexpensive in 
method of execution. Consider, too, the good work 
that is being done in the theatre—even though, to judge 
from a recent article, the right sort of alliance has not 
yet been found between the ideas of the outside designer 
and the technical traditions, the knowledge of ways and 
means, of the painting-room. Putting on one side these 
evidences of capacity in professional artists, it 1s no 
exaggeration to say that on barges and in travelling 
shows—in the latter case in both painting and sculpture 
—there is to be found the unorganized material of a 
very healthy school of mural decoration. In adaptation 
to purpose and breadth of style the ‘‘ roundabouts ’’ we 
had in Chelsea a few weeks ago could hardly be bettered. 
What we really want is a pooling of resources as between 
all this robust, undisciplined talent and the scholarship 
represented by the best works at the Academy ; between 
the ‘‘ artist ’’ and the ‘‘ good brush-hand.”’ 

It is the lack of some such pooling of resources 
which, allowing for difference of subject, makes the mural 
decorative work at the Academy look rather amateurish 
as compared with the Arts and Crafts section. In look- 
ing at such things as the furniture and steelwork by the 
late Mr. Ernest W. Gimson; the pottery by Mr. and 
Mrs. Powell, and Mr. Bernard Leach; the carvings 
by Mr. William G. Simmonds; the woven stuffs by 
Mrs. Ethel Mairet; the panels of embroidery by 
Mrs. Archibald H. Christie; the three ‘‘ Devices on 
Stone,’’ for war graves, by Mr. Macdonald Gill and 
others; and the printed and written books in 
Gallery IX., you cannot think of design and workman- 
ship as separate considerations. Grant that these are 
humbler forms of art than painting and sculpture as 
applied to architecture, they are the same in principle. 
They illustrate the truth that good work in any art can 
only proceed from an amalgamation between the studio 
and the workshop, and not from a condescending, how- 
ever intelligent, of one to the other. 


CHARLES MarrIoTT. 
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The Drama. 


MUSIC-HALL MEMORIES. 


Mr. ALBERT DE CoURVILLE’s revival at the Palladium 
of ‘‘ The Old Music-Hall ”’ suggests a slight mixture of 
periods, though periods, of course, overlap in theatrical 
as in other history. No song is given of an earlier date 
than 1880—nor could be very well, since original songs 
are sung by the original singers—but we are shown a 
Chairman with a hammer, a figure characteristic of an 
earlier date than most of the “‘ turns,’”’ which range 
from the earlier ‘nineties to the first years of our own 
century. Mr. Henry V. Henson, who takes the chair, 
is described as ‘‘ The last Chairman of the old Metro- 
politan Music-Hall, Edgware Road, 1894.’’ That, we 
suppose, was the date of his retirement; but his office 
must even then have been a picturesque survival like 
that of the Beadle at the Bank of England. 

These points are not raised in a cavilling spirit. 
Mr. de Courville had a perfect right to fix upon a transi- 
tion-epoch for his “‘ reconstruction.’’ Only some people 
may be puzzled to know what a ‘‘ Chairman ’’ is doing 
in the seat usually occupied by the chef d’orchestre. He 
is a relic, of course, from the days when the music-hall 
was still a tavern rather than a theatre. His place is 
properly the head of the convivial board, and his busi- 
ness as much to see to the circulation of the bottle as to 
announce the items in the “ sing-song,’’ which hardly 
yet aspires to the dignity of a printed programme. For 
this, the most primitive phase, turn to chapter xi. of 
‘* Bleak House,’’ and study the Harmonic Meetings at 
the Sol’s Arms, where ‘‘ the chair is filled by a gentle- 
man of professional celebrity, faced by Little Swills, 
the comic vocalist.’’ It is a long climb from this, past 
the more splendid ‘‘ Song and Supper Rooms,”’ 
pet haunts of Lord Dundreary, round Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket, to the white dignity 
of the modern Palladium, which a foreigner would 
probably flatter us by mistaking for our State 
Opera-House. The hour when the music-hall ceased to 
be essentially a place for the free-and-easy consumption 
of liquor was a good hour for social progress, but the first 
stage in the decline of the music-hall itself. The 
episcopal dignity of the Palladium Chairman—who 
would, one feels, open with perfect propriety a learned 
session of the Royal Society—marks him off sharply from 
the original school of Chairmen, some of whom, if the 
chroniclers may be trusted, were inclined to Bardolph’s 
vein. 

It is not, as some people hint, sentimentality or 
pose that inspires the cult of the old music-hall. It 
was a rude art in its origin, but too obscure to be 
tainted by fashion. It is the bane of the wealthier 
theatre that it gives not ‘‘ what the public want,’’ but 
what the managers are persuaded is the chic of the 
moment: So at different times all dancers must be 
Russian, all singers Italian, or all songs American. The 
patrons of the earlier music-hall, reading less or believ- 
ing less what they read than the same classes do to-day, 
asked simply for what met their genuine needs. So was 
born a folk-song, the folk-song of the townsman, with 
less fresh air to it naturally than that of the peasant, 
but equally sincere. From the first, it would seem, this 
popular and national art found interpreters of talent. 
Certainly by the date when the ladies and tlemen 
who call themselves ‘‘ veterans’’ at the Palladium 
flourished, it had become a training-ground for rare 
dramatic gifts. 

It may sound irritating to say that the variety stage 
to-day has not moulded (with oné or two exceptions) 
artists like those of the old-time music-hall—but how 
can one sit in the Palladium and deny the obvious? 
Take Miss Lily Burnand, with her little parasol and 
great crinoline, singing ‘‘ Man, what can the matter 
be?’’ The theme is reproach to the bashful lovers who 
miss their chances—every old music-hall theme is 
profound and universal. Where shall we find anything 
to match the mischievous provocation of this song and 
singer? The secret of such a blend of vivacity and 
ingenuousness is lost to-day. Miss Burnand’s art is 





entirely unaffected and yet carefully measured; the 
reward of her controlled energy is the swing that catches 
up movement, voice and music, till, but for the chilly 
vastness of the house, the audience would roar rather 
than murmur the chorus, in time to the tap of the 
Chairman’s hammer. It is the same in its measure with 
each of these naive ballads:—‘‘ What is the use of loving 
a girl, when you know she don’t love you?’ ‘“‘ Hello! 
my Baby,’’ ‘‘ Daddy’s on the Engine.’’ They strip life 
to the simplest emotions, which all the world must share 
—-and they put them in foolish words, because hearts 
are foolish. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts steps forward, and there is a- 
change. The first music-hall singers of all did not depict 
the people for the people, but (as that fascinating bundle 
of memories ‘‘ Swings and Roundabouts ’’ makes clear) 
showed the ‘‘ swells’’ to the people. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts is a ‘‘ swell.’’ His electrical elegance keeps the 
whole house breathlessly alert. A thin, incisive voice 
raps out a string of paradoxes, as from an ironic 
““ masher ’’ to a tipsy cabman; the eyes glitter like 
sorcery, and now the long, aristocratic Pica ss their 
amazing, drawn-out pantomime—a lady preparing to 
bathe, or it may be an old woman threading a needle. It 
all snaps off suddenly with a smile and a bow, and you 
come back as dazed as if you had been in a trance. 

These are two facets of music-hall genius. There is 
a third that outshines—we had rather say outglares— 
either. There was a good deal of vulgarity in the old 
shows ; nothing of that has filtered down to the Palladium 
programme. But the life of which these players were the 
interpreters was not a lovely life. Slum-housing, public- 
houses, and poverty produce their own brood of spectres, 
as terrible as any with which poets have peopled their 
infernos. Until one has seen Mr. Tom Costello in 
‘‘ Trinity Church,’’ one has no conception of the pitch 
these superb artists could reach in grotesque horror. 
Look at this humped, y-headed, and somehow sancti- 
monious rapscallion, with the danger-signals of gin and 
brandy flaming in his cheeks. Hear the husky mutter of 
his indictment of society, of the marriage-swindle that 
has brought him to final misery. What a devilish lilt, 
as of a Dead March parodied, there is in the refrain :— 

‘* She told me her age was five-and-twenty, 
Gold in the Bank she said she’d plenty! ”’ 


And then the loud snarl of the trombones :— 
“ At Trinity Church I met my doom, 
Now we live in a top-back room [We see it !]; 
Up to my ears in debt for rent-y, 
That’s what she did for me.’ 


Mr. Costello may call himself a creator. The ten 
minutes in which he shows us this terrific intuition are a 
raccourct of all the statistics and social inquiries, all the 
drab, realistic novels that have tried to awaken a public 
conscience to the state of the half-submerged strugglers 
in the back streets of industrialized cities. Que de choses 
dans un menuet! But what trivial things compared with 
the contents of a single music-hall song! The dying of 
this old art is not the passing of a mere phase of enter- 
tainment: it is the closing of a spy-hole on wide tracts of 
tragic life. D. L. M. 





Science. 
A LOGICAL MYSTIC. 


Let us start with some quotations:— 


“* What can be described can happen too, and what 
is excluded by the law of causality cannot be described, 

“The process of induction is the process of assuming 
the simplest law that can be made to harmonize with 
our experience. 

‘‘This process, however, has no logical foundation 
but only a psychological one. 

‘It is clear that there are no grounds for believing 
that the simplest course of events will really mane. 

“ That the sun will rise to-morrow, is an hypothesis ; 
and that means that we do not know whether it will rise, 
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“A necessity for one thing to happen because 
another has happened does. not exist. There is only 
logical necessity. 

‘‘At the basis of the whole modern view of the 
world lies the illusion that the so-called laws of nature 
are the explanations of natural phenomena. 

“So people stop short at natural laws as at some- 
thing unassailable, as did the ancients at God and Fate. 

“And they both are right and wrong. But the 
ancients were clearer, in so far as they r ized one 
clear conclusion, whereas in the modern system it should 
appear as though everything were explained.” 

These consecutive statements are taken from the 
‘* Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus ’’ of Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein,* a work to which Mr. Bertrand Russell refers 
in a deferential, not to say reverential, spirit. Wittgen- 
stein is, we are informed, a mathematical logician of 
unsurpassed subtlety, and the present work, although 
certainly difficult, is obviously the product of an 
intelligence not only acute, but quite often indubitably 
profound. It is accordingly a matter of no common 
interest, especially in the present state of the ‘‘ modern 
consciousness,’’ to learn that the author has become a 
pure mystic. And we are here given, besides an original 
theory of logic, a sort of description of an intellectual 
process which seems to lead to mysticism as a conclusion. 

In the statements we have just quoted we see the 
meaning and justification of Wittgenstein’s assertion that 
the world is “‘ accidental.’’ His own statements hardly 
need amplification, but those readers who prefer 
‘* vivid ’’ presentations will find the same point of view 
picturesquely expressed by Mr. Chesterton in several of 
his writings where he insists on the essentially miraculous 
character of all phenomena. That seed potatoes should 
continue to produce potatoes and never, in well- 
authenticated histories, dragons or arc-lamps, is a source 
of never-failing surprise to Mr. Chesterton, and is an 
‘accident ’’ to Mr. Wittgenstein. We believe the 
position to be incontrovertible. ‘‘ Natural laws’’ are 
records of observed sequences. They contain, and can 
contain, no guarantee of permanence. To describe a 
sequence explains nothing. And now let us go on:— 

‘‘ The sense of the world must lie outside the world. 
In the world everything is as it is and happens as it 
does happen. In it there is no value—and if there were, 
it would be of no value. 

‘“‘ Tf there is a value which is of value, it must lie 
outside all happening and being-so. For all happening 
and being-so is accidental. 

“* What makes it non-accidental cannot lie in the 
world, for otherwise this would again be accidental. 

“It must lie outside the world.” 

Perhaps it can be objected that we need not suppose 
the world to have a “‘ sense ’’ and that it is not, in any 
way whatever, ‘‘ non-accidental.’’ But then, according 
to Wittgenstein, we must have no ethics nor esthetics. 
These two are one, and are “‘ transcendental.’’ And in 
any case Wittgenstein admits that the sense of the world 
does not occur to all men. It probably does not occur 
at all except after long doubting. And a realization of 
the sense of the world is a mystical experience. 

‘* Not how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is. 

“ The contemplation of the world sub specie eterni 
is its contemplation as a limited whole. 

“ The feeli g of the world as a limited whole is the 
mystical feeling.’”’ 

As he says, it is not problems of natural science 
that have to be solved. These problems are all con- 
cerned with the jow of the world. 

The statements we. have quoted occur towards the 
end of the book. Their complete intelligibility and 
proper weight probably largely depend on all the pre- 
ceding argument, and, in particular, on Wittgenstein’s 
theory of language. This part of the argument is very 
clearly summarized for us by Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
his Introduction. Briefly, it comes to this. There must 
be something in common between the structure of a 
fact and the structure of the sentence which asserts it. 
The logical expression of a reality is really a logical 
picture of the reality. It must have the same logical 
form as the reality. This statement may appear 
obscure ; it is, as a matter of fact, too simple. For it is 


* Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 








precisely this part of Mr. Wittgenstein’s argument that 
we find most difficult. The cardinal feature of the 
theory is the distinction made between representing and 
shouing. For instance:— 


‘“‘ Propositions cannot represent the logical form: 
this mirrors itself in the propositions. 

“That which mirrors itself in language, language 
cannot represent. 

‘‘ That which expresses itself in language, we cannot 
express by language. j 

‘* The propositions show the logical form of reality.”’ 
And so, right at the end of the book, we come to the 


' statement :— 


“There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows 
itself ; it is the mystical.’’ 

It is interesting that Mr. Russell can see no logical 
flaw anywhere in this book, and that, although the theory 
of language on which Mr. Wittgenstein supports his 
mysticism is distasteful to Mr. Russell, he declares he 
can find no satisfactory answer to it. And even if, 
through some sort of inertia, one concludes that it must 
be wrong somewhere, the book remains. It is full of 
profound truths and there sounds in it a strange note 
of authority. 


Sorthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 27. British Institute of Adult Education (King’s College), 
3.—‘‘ Adult Education and Society,’’ the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Speech Rhythm in Vocal 
Music,” Lecture II., Sir Walford Davies. 

Sun. 28. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Social 

Sciences and the Individual,’’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C. 1), 5.— 
“* Dramatic Criticism,’ Mr. J. T. Grein. 

’ Mon. 29. University College, 4.—‘‘ La Chanson de Roland,” 

Prof. L. M. Brandin. (In French.) 

Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘‘ Notes on the Treatment 
of Extra Risk,’? Mr. W. P. Elderton. 

Kiny’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Regional Elements of 
Polish Romanticism,’’ Prof. R. Dyboski. 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ A New Theory of Matter,” 
Rev. Leslie J. Walker, S.J. 

Royal Geographical Society, 8.30.—‘ igezi_ and the 
Birunga Range, Uganda,” Capt. J. E. TT. Philipps. 

Tues. 30. Royal Institution, 3.—‘* The Character and Cause of 
Earthquakes,” Lecture I., Mr. R. D. Oldham. 

Society for Roman Studies (Society of Antiquaries’ 
tooms), 4.30.—‘* The Roman Forum,” Mr. G. H. 
Hallam. 

British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.—‘‘ The 
Study of English Speech by New Methods of 
Phonetic Investigation,’’ Dr. é. W. Scripture. 

King’s College 5.50.—‘ The Socratic Plato: Earlier 
Dialogues * Miss Hilda D. Oakeley. 

Wed. 31. University College, 3.—‘‘Dante in his Works,” 
Barlow Lecture I., Prof. E. G. Gardner. ; 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Measurement of Stellar 

Distances,’ the Astronomer Royal. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Italian Bookbindings,”’ 

Major Cyril Davenport. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Relation between 
Chemicai and Antiseptic Action in Coal-Tar Dyes,”’ 
Mr. T. H. Fairbrother and Dr. A. Renshaw. 

Guild of Health (Central Hall, Westminster), 8.15.— 
“Psychotherapy and Religion,” Rev. L. W. 

4 Grensted. 

Thurs. 1. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Photosynthesis of Plant 

Products,’’ Lecture I., Dr. I. M Heilbron. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Magnitude of the Gyro- 
magnetic Ratio,’’ Prof. O. W. Richardson; and 
other Papers. 

Linnean Society, 5. 

University lege, 5.15.—‘‘ Distribution of Cus- 
tomary Law in England and France,’’ Lecture I., 
Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘*‘ Modern Czech Novelists,” 
Lecture I¥., Dr. Otakar Vocadlo. . 

King’s College, 5.30.—“The Nomads of Central 
Asia,” Lecture III., Prof. W. Barthold. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ugo Foscolo and Italian 
Romanticism ’”’ Mr. K. Struckmeyer. , 

University College, 5.30.—“ Swedish Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Lecture I., Mr. I. Bjérk- 





> 


hagen. 
Fri. 2. University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Bureaucracy,’’ Prof. 
Ramsa uir. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘Servia and the Jugo-Slav 
Movement,” Lecture III., Prof. Seton-Watson. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Fact and Phantasy in 
ndustrial Science,” Mr, C. F. Cross, 
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IF YOUR OWN CHILD 


were in suffering or danger, 
you would not know a moments 
peace until you had_ seen 


WRONG SET RIGHT. 
THE. N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of righting the 
wrongs of defenceless little people. 


3,167,153 Children have been helped. 


Will you send a Generous Gift to ROBT. J. PARR, 0O.B.E., 
Director, The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Central Offices, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2? 
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A New Magazine for Readers Who Would Kaow 
What is Current and Best in the World of Books 


The Literary Digest 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVI EW 


96 pages, Illustrated, Monthly 12/6 a Year Post Paid 


In these crowded days, the average man or woman will 
welcome an opportunity to read brief digests of the books 
really worth while, and to have, at least, intelligent 
descriptions and criticisms of all the outstanding works 
of well-known writers, or authors who have suddenly 
sprung into the limelight, so that it may be easy to 
converse with other persons of culture and to select 
reading with ‘greater satisfaction. The INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW will provide _ this 
information concerning all the important books published 
not only in this country but also in America, France, 
Italy, Spain, and elsewhere. It will include also inter- 
esting articles by such prominent writers as Hugh 
Walpole, Sinclair Lewis, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, and 
many others. 


FIRST NUMBERS NOW READY 
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COUPON FOR A YEAR'S COUPON FOR THE SINGLE 
SUBSCRIPTION. NUMBERS ONLY. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 

14, enemas ae LONDON, : 1%, a. LONDON, 


Please enter my subscription for 
the LITERARY DIGEST INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW, 
postage paid for the full year 
1923, for which I enclose twelve 
shillings and sixpence. 


Please send me, sta; a, 
the current winner ar “—. 
LITERARY DIGEST INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW, 
for which I enclose (P.0.) or 
: (Stamps) for one shilling. 
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REALISTIC ee 
an 
PURPLE PATCHES 


COLLECTED BY 
ARTHUR FALLOWS, M.A. 


Those who enjoy brief pithy sayings, conveying in a few 
lines what so often takes pages to tell, will appreciate the 
issue of a book of this character. It gives the essence of what 
virile thinkers of many ages have to say on life, while avoid- 
ing sugary commonplaces and stale platitudes. There is 
material for an essay on every page, and a thought-provoker 
in every paragraph. Those who are on the look-out for a 
suitable gift-book that is a little out of the ordinary will find 
here what they are seeking. 


320 pp., Cloth Gilt., 5s., by post 5s. 5d. 


THe Pronger Press, 61, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


MEMORIES OF 1RAVEL 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ALFRED MARSHALL. 
MONEY, CREDIT, & COMMERCE 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, author of ‘Industry and 
Trade,” ‘‘ Principles of Economics,’’ etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 


EMPIRE From the death of Theodosius I. to the 


death of Justinian (4.D._ 395 to A.D. 565). By 
J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


5TH THOUSAND. 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH : a stupy IN 
MAGIC AND RELIGION 


By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. 
Abridged Edition in One Vol. 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE JOURNALS AND ESSAYS OF 
JOHN WOOLMAN 


Edited from the original 


Biographical Introduction by AMELIA MOTT 
GUMMERE. With Portrait. 8vo. 25s. net. 


“ Get the writings of John Woolman by heart; and love the 
early Quakers.”—Essays of Elia. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. RUFUS JONES. 


SPIRITUAL ENERGIES in DAILY LIFE 


By RUFUS M. JONES Litt.D., D.D. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


PAPERS FROM LILLIPUT 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, author of ‘‘ Brief Diversions.”’. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Bowes & Bowes. 
Daily News :—‘‘ His book shows greater promise than that 
of any other young writer in this kind of work.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Oiteeh's Hooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those hooks which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Fuller (Sir Bampfyide). Causes and Consequences. Murray 
Jones (Rutus Hind Seiritual Energies in Daily Life. Mocethen! 6. 
Oakeley (Hilda D.). History and Progress; and other Essays and 
Addresses. Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 
Pfister (Dr. Oskar), Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis. 
Authorized English Version. Allen & Unwin, 16/-. 


RELIGION. 
Education for Christian Service. a Members of the Faculty of the 
imei School of Yale University Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 


enwced (Charles A.). The Reconstruction of Religion: a Sociological 
View. Macmillan, 10/6. 

Green (Peter). Personal Religion and Public Righteousness: a 
Book for Lent. Introd. by Bishop of London. Longmans, 2/6. 
Harper (J. Wilson). The Essentials of Religion. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 
Hirsoh (8. A.). The Cabbalists; and other Essays. Heinemann, 7/6. 
MecNeile (Dr. A. H.). Self- Spending : a Sermon. Cambridge, Heffer, 

2d 


Martindale (C. C.), S.J. Princes of His People: I. St. John 
the Evangelist. Part II. (Household of God Series). Burns & 
Oates, 4/-. 

a Me od (M.). Arpana. Vizianagram, Madras, S.V.V. Press. 

Tabari (Ali), The Book of Religion and Empire: a Semi-Official 
Defence and Exposition of Islam. Tr. by A. Mingana. Manchester 
Univ. Press (Longmans), 10/6. 

Tables of Lessons. ——" e » the Revised Lectionary of 1922. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 6d. and 2d. 

Tittyard (Aelfrida). A Little , Road Book for Mystics. 


Faith Press, 
Buckingham §St., W.C. 2 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 


ell (Norman). If Britain is to Live. Nisbet, 2/6. 
oBeher (Ray Stannard). Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. 
Written from his Unpublished and Personal Material. In 3 vols.—- 
Vols. I. and II. 11. Heinemann, 36/-. 

*Cox (Harold). The Problem of Population. Cape, 6/-. 

Daiton (Hugh). Principles of Public Finance. Routledge, 5/-. 

Darrow (Clarence). Crime: its Cause and Treatment. Harrap, 10/ 6. 

Francis (Francis). Our Raling Class. Humphreys, 7/6. 

Heckscher (Eli F.). The Continental System: an Economic Inter- 
pretation. Ed. by Harald Westergaard. Carnegie Endowment 
(Milford), 10/6. 

Hime (Maurice c.). On the Ms eon as Moral and Spiritual 
pene. of Women to Men. C. J. Thynne, 28-3, Whitefriars St., 


4, 1/-. 

*Hodgkin (Henry T.). The Christian Revolution: an Essay on the 
ore of Social Progress. Swarthmore Press, 40, Museum &t., 
W.C.1, 7/6. 

*irvine (Helen Douglas). The Making of Rural Europe. Allen & 
Unwin, 7/6. 

League of Nations. Reparation: Part I. Damage and Payments. 
Boston, Mass., World Peace Foundation, 40, Mount Vernon St., Se. 

*Phillips (Sir Percival). Mesopotamia: the “ Daily Mail” Inquiry at 
Baghdad. Carmelite House, 1/-. 

~—- es 77 ta Interpretations of Legal History. 

Tess 

Schneidewin (Dr. be. ). The Burden of Military Occupation in 
the Rhineland. Compiled from Memoranda of German Ministry 
of Finance. Maps. ipzig, K. F. Koehler, 

*Settlements and their Outlook. An Account of ate — International 
Conference of Settlements, Toynbee Hall, 1922. K x. 4 

Sheldon (Oliver). The Philosophy of Fane Ra 10/6. 

"Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). The Decay of Capitelist. Civilization, 
Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin, 4/6. 


EDUCATION. 
onee Story Readers. Traveller's Joy; and other Tales. Il. Bell, 


Cambridge Univ. 


i. 

*Board of Education. Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Differentiation of the Curriculum for Boys and Girls in 
Secondary Schools. H.M.S.O 

Jones (Thomas Jesse). Education in Africa: a Study of West, 
South, and Equatorial Africa, by the African Education Commis: 
sion. 'New York, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 297, Fourth Avenue, $1.50. 

we S- - J. S.). The —— People : being Book V. of “ The 

upils’ Class-Book of English History.” Il. Macmillan, 2/3. 

Morris (William). The Life and Death of Jason. Abridged for 

Schools by R. W. Jepson. Macmillan, 1/6. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Conway (R. S.). The Making of Latin: an Introduction to Latin, 
Greek, and = vane oBy. Murray, 5/-. 
Hugo (Victor). ean Valjean — “Les Misérables”). Ed. by 
Arthur Danielson (Blackie’s Longer French Texts). Blackie, 1/-. 
zur Englischen Spracb- 


Ritter (Dr. Cue, Vermischte Beitraige 
tymologle, Ortsnamen fenae. Lautlehre. Halle 


| eg 

Saale), Max Niemeyer. 

Williams (Leonard), ed. Models for Translating English into Spanish. 
Routledge, 3/6. 


SCIENCE. 
*Fleure (H. J.). ‘The Races of ag and Wales: a Survey of 
Recent Research. Il. Benn Bro 


5/-. 
Goldenweiser (Alexander A.). arly ‘Civjlization : an Introduction to 
Anthropology. Il. Harrap, 15/-. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Cocktails. A.B.C. of Mixing Cocktails: 300 Recipes. B 
Ciro’s. Odhams, 2/6. . “a rae « 
Sewell sonst c. W.). Notes on the Hygiene and Re-Education of 
the Foot. Il. Manchester, Service Publishing Co., 28, Deansgate, 


FINE ARTS. 
Félice A ag de). French Furniture under Louis XIV. Tr. by 
F, Atkinson. Pl. Heinemann, 4/6. 

Robins cw. | P.). by Martin i a — _e gay ee 2 and Collectors. 
n a) - 

be 185, Fleet p.., ac. rdie eokmen’s Journal, 
a! (E. J.). lor- aon Training and Color-Using. Blackie, 2/6. 
— A ayy Me = art = ars — With Notes anda 
rative Ar era 1 6B. ‘ s 
311-378, City Road, E.C., , re 








MUSIC. 

Conforto (Giovanni Luca), Breue et Facile Maniera d’essercitars! a 
far oe i, Ed, in Prcsimite by Johannes Wolf YO Bibliothek 
Paul Hirsch, No. 2). Berlin, Martin Breslauer, 1,000m. 

Gay (John). ‘The Beggar's Opera. Introd. by Qswald Doughty. 
% plates. O’Connor, 2 .. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Bettinson Ne F.) and Bennison (B.). The Home of Boxing. I. 
Odham: 


1/- 
Cox (Major Harding). A Sportsman at Large. Por. Hutchinson, 16/-. 


LITERATURE. net, . 
*Bell (Aubrey F. G.). Portuguese Bibliography. Milford, 10/ 
Sani (Henry). Arthur Machen: a Bibliography. With Notes by 
A. Machen, and Introd. by H. Savage. Danielson, 15/- 
*Fowler (H. Ww.) €. B., and Clutton-Brock (A.). Metaphor (8.P.E. 


Tract XI.). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2/6. 

*Grey a Shepherd’s Crowns: a Volume of Essays. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 

Literary Digest International Book — Vol. I. No.2 Funk & 
Wagnalls, 134, —_ Square, E.C. 4, 1/-. 

Loudon (K. M.). Two Mystic Poets; and other Essays. Oxford, 


¢ 
Blackwell, 3/6. 
*Machen (Arthur). Things Near and Far. Secker, 7/6. 
Semper (Stoni). The Relations of Harlequin. Grant Richards, 2/6. 
Skirnir. Vol. XCVI. Reykjavik, Iceland. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
*Aiken (Conrad). Nocturne of Remembered Spring; and other Poems. 


acker, 5/-. 

Bond (R. Warwick). The Pedlar: a Narrative Poem. Part I. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 6/-. 

Cohen (Jacques). ditt Reconceived. Simpkin & Marshall, 7/6. 

*Ervine (St. J G.). Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary: a Light Comedy 
in Four poy Allen & Unwin, 3/6. 

iceland. Kvedasafn : =. Islenzka menn fré Midéldum og Sfidart 
Oldum. Section I. Vol. Part 1. Reykjavik. 

~ (Emily). A Harvester * Dreams. Burns & Oates, 3/6. 

Parsons (J. Denham). Author Bacon: being an Account of Refusal 
by the Accepted Authorities to supply a Reasoned Judgment con- 
cerning New Evidence affecting the Identity =. er. 
The Author, 45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W., 

Poetry Review. Jan.-Feb. Erskine Macdonald, We" 

Roberts (Elizabeth Madox). Under the Tree. New York, B. W. 
Huebsch, $1.50. 

*Shakespeare. Henry V. Ed. by A. N. Green (Companion Shakespeare). 
Christophers, 2/-. 

“Trevelyan (R. C.), tr. The “ Oresteia” of Aschylus: ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
“ Choephori,” ‘ Eumenides.” Liverpool Univ. Press (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 5/-. 

FICTION. 


Boggs (Winifred). The Joyous Pilgrim. Jenkins, Ks 
*Broun (Heywood). The Boy Grew Older. Putnam, 7/6. 
D’Anethan (Baroness). Veronica. Parsons, 7/6. 

De La Roohe (Mazo). Explorers of the Dawn. Cassell, 6/-. 
Firbank (Ronald). The Flower beneath the Foot: being a Record of 
the Early Life of St. Laura de Nazianzi. Grant Richards, 7/6. 

tirwin (inez Haynes). Out of the Air. Parsons, 7/6. 

*Larminie (Margaret Rivers). Echo. Chatto & Windus, 7/6 

Lewis —_ 9 Beg o’ the Upland. I). by Roy Meldrum. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 6/-. 

*Maupassant (Guy de). Doctor Heraclius Gloss. ‘Tr. by Jeffery F. 
Jeffery. Brentano, 2, Portsmouth Street, W.C. 2, 6/-. 

*Morley (Christopher). Where the. Blue Begins. Heinemann, 5/-. 

Mysor (Fernand). Les Semeurs a’Epouvante. Paris, Grasset, 6fr. 75. 

O’Brien (Edward) and Cournos (John), eds. The Best Short’ Stories 
of 1922: English. Cape, 7/6. 

*Shiel (M. P). hildren of the Wind. ge | cc, 7/6. 

Wanderings of Asaf. By Afghan. Jenkins, 7/6. 

as gam. L’Homme du Soleil Couchant. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 

r. 75. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Cameron (Charlotte). Iwo Years in Southern Seas. II. 
Unwin, 21/-. 

Enriquez (Major Cc. M.). A Burmese Arcady: an Account of a 
Long and Intimate Sojourn amongst the Mountain Dwellers of the 
Burmese Hinterland. Il. Seeley & Service, 21/-. 

Faweett (Millicent Garrett). Our Second Visit to Palestine, Spring, 
1922. (For Private Circulation.) Women’s Printing Society, 
31-35, Brick St., W.1. 

Lyell (Thomas). ‘The Ins and Outs of Mesopotamia. 

Townshend (R. B.). A Tenderfoot in Colorado. Il. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
*Balfour (Lady Frances). The Life of George, Fourth Ear) of Aberdeen, 
2 vols. Il. Hodder & Stoughton, 42/-. 
*Butler (Elizabeth). An Autobiography: Il. from Sketches by the 
Author. Constable, 18/-. 
Furness (Horace Howard). Letters. Ed. by Horace Furness Jayne. 


Fisher 


Philpot, 7/6 
Lane, 10/6 


2 vols. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. (Constable), 40/-. 
Iceland. Bréfabok Gudbrands Biskups Thorlékssonar. Part IV. 
Reykjavik. 
MacFarlane (James). History of Clan MacFarlane. Il. Glasgow, 
David J. Clark, 92, Union St., 6/6. 


*Richardson (Ethel M.). The Lion and the Rose: the Great Howard 
Story. — Line, 957-1646; Suffolk Line, 1603-1917. 16 il. 2 vols. 
Hutchinson, 32/-. 

*Smith (Frank). The Life and Work of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. 
Introd. by Sir Michael Sadler. 1]. Murray, 18/- 


HISTORY. 

Leathes (Sir Stanley). The People on its Trial: Vol. III. The 
People of England. Il. Heinemann, 6/-. 

Prasad (Beni). History of Jahangir. With Foreword by Shafaat 
Ahmad — (Allahabad University Studies in History, Vol. I.). 
Milford, 

n ie. ey, 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France, 
1848-56. Il. 


Longmans, 21/-. 


WAR. 
needy (R. §S. H.). Historical Records of the Buffs, East Kent 
egiment (3rd Foot), 1914-19. Maps. Medici Society, 7/6. 
wer” ompensation Court. Second Report. H.M.S.0O., 5/2, including 


postage. 
REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
American Jewish Year-Book, 5683: Sept. 23rd, 1922, to Sept. 10th, 1923. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, $2. 
— List of English Clubs in all Parts of the World, 1923. 
ttiswoode & Ballantyne, 7/6. 
tute of Chartered Accountants. List of Members, 1923. Gee & Co., 
7! St., £.C. 1, 2/-. 
outey ¢ Philip). Nelson’s Income Tax Guide. 7, 2/-. 
Whitaker's Aimanack, 1923. 12, Warwick Lane, E.C., 6/-. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL Meetine of the Shareholders of 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited was held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C.4, on Wednesday, 
the 24th day of January, 1923, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report and Balance Sheet, declaring a Dividend, electing 
Directors and Auditors and transacting other ordinary 
business. The Chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) 
said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—In presenting the 
Balance Sheet and Report of the Directors for ‘the past year 
I shall in accordance with the usual practice give you the 
figures necessary to enable you to form an opinion upon 
the work of the Bank, which covers a field wide enough to 
give a faithful reflection of the country’s condition as a 
whole. Although there is evidence of recovery in general 
trade, the improvement as yet is only partial, and we are 
still confronted with a terrible problem in the large amount 
of unemployment. One of the causes of our trade depression 


is the political and economic state of Europe; another, but 
more ure cause, is the restrictive influence of financial 
deflation. Before I deal with the particular subject of our 


own Bank I should like with your permission to say some- 
thing on the general question of foreign trade and on the 
effect of financial policy upon trade revival. 


Vita ImporTANCE OF FoREIGN TRADE. 

Our commerce is distinguished from that of any other 
country by its large proportion of foreign trade, which, it 
is safe to say, before the War absorbed one-third of the 
labour of our people, whether in production, transport or 
clerical work. “ Although the proportion may be somewhat 
less to-day, this trade is still of vital importance to us. It 
is indeed a commonplace that under our existing organisa- 
tion we cannot keep our industries in full employment 
unless we sell a very considerable part of our production in 
foreign markets. In the modern world this is true to some 
extent of every country, but with us foreign trade has such 
exceptional importance that anything which restricts it 
must deeply affect our national prosperity. 


THE BREAKDOWN IN Europe. 

If we begin by comparing our present foreign trade with 
that of the last pre-War year we find that the values of 
imports and exports for the twelve months ending September, 
1922, the latest date for which we have the figures in detail, 
show a considerable increase over those of 1913. But if we 
are to have a true standard of comparison we must make 
proper allowance for the reduced value of money, and in 
the few figures I shall quote I have taken the values of 
1922 on the basis of commodity prices current in 1913. On 
this basis retained imports show a decline of 19 per cent. 
and exports of British production of 34 per cent. Let us 
now look a little more closely at the drop in our exports and 
examine where our foreign market .has been curtailed. 
Dividing the countries which take our goods into three main 
categories, in the first we have the countries of Central and 
Eastern Burope, our exports to which have declined 62 per 
cent. The second group includes all other foreign countries ; 
which took 30 per cent. less of our products in 1922 than 
in 1913; and the third group consists of the British Empire 
overseas, to which our exports fell 29 per cent. In the 
existing state of Europe we — feel little surprise at the 

reat decline of our trade with the Central and Eastern 

uropean countries, but the remarkable falling off in our 
exports to other foreign countries and to British possessions 
does not admit of so obvious an explanation. It is indeed 
sometimes urged that until Europe is restored we should 
look to a development of our Imperial trade in order to 
make good our losses in the European markets. But it 
appears that a our Imperial trade has suffered less 
than our foeign tade, it has still been gravely impaired, and 
so far from reducing our loss has itself contributed to it. 
A very brief study of the general course of foreign trade will 
show that whatever injures it in one part of the world has 
its reaction elsewhere, and that any confident hopes, based 
on the comparatively small proportion of our pre-War 
exports to stricken moe are not well founded. We shall 
find that the commerc breakdown in Central and Eastern 
Europe is not only destructive of our markets there but must 
hamper our export trade more or less all the world over. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS IN TRADE. 


Let us consider for instance the trade which this country 
carried on with its two largest customers, India and Ger- 
many, in the year 1913. We sold to India goods of the value 
of £70 millions and we received from her goods valued at 
£36 millions. According to the current phrase, in our 
dealings with India we had a favourable balance of £34 
millions. In the same year our exports to Germany were 
valued at £41 millions and our imports from that country 
at £76 millions. Here we had an unfavourable balance of 





£35 millions. If for the purpose of foreign trade we were to 
take India and Germany together as one group, then in 
dealing with this group our imports and exports in 1913 
almost balanced. It was only an accident that there was 
this close approximation, but we were certain to find some 
approach towards equality. Looking at the figures of trade 
between India and Germany in that year we see that India’s 
exports to Germany were £27 millions and her imports from 
that country only £7 millions. India had an excess of 
exports to Germany of £20 millions, and the surplus she 
thus obtained provided her with the means of paying for 
British goods. 

I have given here a very simple illustration of triangular 
trade, but if we follow our external trade through its whole 
course we shall find everywhere the same conditions of inter- 
dependence between nations. We suffer a real and very 
severe loss by the break-down in Europe, and I am afraid 
some of the arguments which have been used to minimise it 
have little solid foundation. It has been said for instance 
that the figures of our exports of manufactured goods in 
1913 show that the proportion of this class of commodity 
taken by the European countries now in an unsettled con- 
dition was even smaller than the proportion they took of 
our exports of all kinds, and it is argued that as our industry 
benefits most from our export of manufactured goods, it will 
be comparatively easy by an extension of our Coated and 
South American markets, where our manufactures have been 
readily imported, to make good the loss we now suffer from 
the condition of Europe. But this view of our trade leaves 
a very important consideration out of sight. To what extent 
should we have to lend the money to our Imperial and South 
American customers to enable them to pay for our manu- 
factures? If we lent more, we should sell more. But we 
cannot conduct our export trade entirely on this basis; in 
large part at any rate our exports are needed to furnish us 
with the means of paying for our imports. We did not lend 
much to Europe before the War and our exports to that 
Continent cannot be replaced by exports which represent 
the proceeds of our own loans. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Domestic TRADE. 


The restoration of the European market is indeed of the 
greatest importance to us, but the condition of Europe is 
due to causes which in the main are beyond our present 
control. Wise policy on our part may, and I believe in 
course of time will, have an ameliorative effect, but it is not 
in our power to enforce such conditions as are indispensable 
to the recovery of general European prosperity. When 
however we turn to our home trade we find ourselves masters 
in our own house. Here we are more fortunate in the fact 
that the fundamental conditions are not unfavourable. The 
relations between capital and labour are on a far better 
footing than they were two or three years ago. Post-War 
illusions have been dispelled and there is a general dis- 
position to face realities. The public have a wider recogni- 
tion of the necessity for national economy, of the crushing 
effect of excessive taxation on industry, and of the need for 
greater production. In these circumstances it is not merely 
possible for us to get back to the pre-War level but we may 
perhaps look for a further development of our domestic trade 
so as to make up for part of the foreign decline. It is in this 
sphere that our best hope lies and it is here that we may 
find a wise direction of financial policy of the greatest avail. 


RESTRICTIVE INFLUENCE OF DEFLATION. 

In speaking of financial policy let me say at once that 
T am not oon to that expressed in the annual Budget. 
The policy I am discussing now has nothing to do with the 
imposition or remission of taxes. It deals with such ques- 
tions as the issue and rate of Treasury Bills, the funding of 
floating debt, the issue of Treasury Bonds and other kindred 
matters. In recent years this policy has been frankly one 
of gradual reflation. Its responsible authors have defended 
it upon what they deem grounds of sound Treasury finance, 
and the opinions which have guided them deserve the 

eatest respect. If there were no other considerations to 
Cost in mind, if under existing conditions the ends aimed 
at could in fact be achieved, if all we had to suffer from the 
medicine administered to us was a temporary inconvenience, 
we might perhaps accept the policy without complaint. But 
we cannot leave its influence upon trade and employment 
out of sight. Though not obvious and immediate it is none 
the less certain, and if we are to form a sound judgment 
upon this policy as a whole we must view it in its full 
consequences. 

In discussing the question of deflation I feel that I must 
begin with an az. We are all familiar with the pheno- 
menon of great trade activity arising from a speculative 
boom and we have all been taught to understand its fleeting 
and illusory nature. We realise that great social evils 
my hag ve the soaring priees which ———— it; we know 
that the inevitable reaction sweeps away the swollen profits 
as rapidly as they were ©; we recognise the intimate 
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connection between speculative excitement and credit in- 
flation; and we justly condemn any financial policy which 
has an inflationa: effect But when we turn our attention 
to the influence of deflation upon trade and employment we 
have no familiar body of accepted opinion to guide us. 
People are apt indeed to start with a preconceived idea that 
deflation must be meritorious since it is the reverse of in- 
flation, and that, even though it be injurious to trade, we 
may find consolation in its superior virtue. Deflation how- 
ever as a financial policy has no more to recommend it than 
inflation, the truth being that what we need to ensure 
healthy and prosperous trade conditions is stability in the 
value of money. My apology is due to be: because ha 
discussion of deflation cannot fail to be highly technical, 
and I am obliged in consequence to ask you for an ex- 
ceptional degree of patience in listening to me. 


Errect oN Purcuasine Power. 

It is necessary for me in the first place to call your 
attention to pore’ figures. At the close of 1921 the total 
deposits in British and Irish banks were £2,530 millions 
and the estimated currency in the hands of the public was 
£370 millions. If we add together these figures we arrive at 
the purchasing power of the public, a total of £2,900 
millions. At the close of last year the estimated deposits 
stood at £2,350 millions, the estimated currency in the 
hands of the public at £350 millions, and purchasing power 
at £2,700 millions, a reduction in purchasing power in the 
course of the year of just over £200 millions. SSS: 

Any decline in bank deposits, which stand as liabilities 
in the balance sheet, must be set off on the other side by 
a reduction of assets. What changes have there been in the 
assets of the banks in the course of the year? The figures 
for all British and Irish banks are not yet available; but 
I can give them for the London Clearing Banks, and these 
will suffice for the present purpose. There has been a very 
large reduction in bills, which have ee by no less than 
£130 millions. Cash and money at call are lower by £25 
millions, and loans and advances are down by £30 millions ; 
but on the other hand investments have increased by £50 
millions. An examination of these figures shows us that the 
fall in deposits, which in the case of the Clearing Banks was 
£135 millions, has been due to the great reduction in bills, 
and in particular in Treasursy Bills. In the course of the 
year the Government paid off Treasury Bills to an amount 
of over £300 millions, of which the banks held between £100 
and £200 millions. Here we see a decline in deposits 
related to a reduction in the Treasury Bills held by the 
banks. The operation was in truth a measure of deflation 
effected in pursuance of a declared policy and resulting in 
a total reduced purchasing power of £200 millions. 


Errect oN TrRaDE AND EMPLOYMENT. 

Now what is the effect of a decline in purchasing power 
upon trade and employment? 

To answer this question we must bear in mind the rela- 
tion between purchasing power and the price level of 
commodities. Price varies with three factors—amount of 
purchasing power, amount of purchasable commodities, and 
the rate at which the purchasing power is exercised, which 
we may call velocity of expenditure. If purchasing power 
declines, then until there is a change in the amount oi 
purchasable commodities or in the velocity of expenditure, 
prices will fall. But when prices begin to fall, manu- 
tacturers and traders who have bought raw materials and 
stock at the higher level are faced with a loss and are com- 
pelled to restrict their operations. Fewer orders are given, 
trade declines and unemployment grows. Thus the 
immediate effect of a reduced purchasing power is diminished 
trade and increased unemployment. If at this stage we 
made no further effort to deflate, trade would soon recover. 
But if, whenever there are signs of trade recovery, a fresh 
dose of deflation is administered, we may prolong the depres- 
sion for an indefinite period. 

THe BurRDEN or THE NationaL Dest. 

I have shown here as briefly as I can the direct relation 

between a policy of deflation and trade depression. With 

ard to the trade depression from which we are now 
suffering I know it is contended that, painful as the conse- 
quences may be we are really only going through a period 
of unavoidable lassitude after the fever of the preceding 
years, and that we shall emerge from it in a far healthier 
condition with prices definitely established on a lower level. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that this is a mistaken view 
of the — results of deflation. It leaves out of account 
the budgetary difficulties which must confront the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A drop in prices leads to a decline in 
profits and consequently in national revenue. It will be 
readily appreciated that if prices were to go back to the pre- 
War level no Chancellor could balance his budget. An 
examination of the figures will show this at once. The 
charge in respect of our National Debt last year amounted 





to £332 millions and income tax at a rate of 5s. in the &, 
together with the proceeds of super-tax, raised sufficient 
revenue to meet the whole of it. But if we get back to the 
1913 Pye and value of money, we shall get back also to 
the 1913 national income and yield of Income tax, on which 
basis a rate of over 8s. in the £ would be required to meet 
the annual charge for debt alone. Lower prices increase the 
real burden of the fixed charges on the national revenue, 
which in interest on Debt and war pensions amount to £425 
millions this year. If last year’s policy of deflation is con- 
tinued we may find ourselves within measurable distance of 
being forced into the opposite and dangerous Be of 
inflation by the inability of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to meet his expenditure without having recourse to 
borrowing. 
DeEFLaTionaRY Poutcy REVIEWED. 


In speaking two years ago on financial policy in relation 
to trade I felt justified in saying that any persed to carry 
through a policy of deflation could only end in the strangu- 


lation of business and widespread unemployment. At that 
time such a policy had already received public official sanc- 
tion. The Bank Rate which had been raised to 7 per cent. 
in 1920 remained at that level for a year, and Treasury Bills 
continued on tap at 64 per cent. during almost the whole 
period. Already by the autumn of 1920 trade showed such 
@ serious decline that we might have expected a lower Bank 
and Treasury Bill rate, but the exigencies of deflationary 
policy demanded a continuance of dear money. Unhappily, 
employment decreased month by month as this policy was 
enforced. In April, 1920, the records of the Employment 
Exchanges showed that we had 348,000 unemployed; by 
March, 1921, the total of unemployed had risen to 1,506,000. 

The deflationary policy pursued in 1922, though far less 
obvious and far less drastic in its methods than that of 
1920 and 1921, was bound to be not less certain in its 
results. No one has any difficulty in understanding that 
a high Bank and Treasury Bill rate, maintained for a very 
long period, cannot fail to depress trade; but the task of 
relating cause and effect is very much harder in the case’ 
of the more modest deflationary effort of last year, which 
consisted in the weekly offer of Treasury Bonds. It must 
indeed appear almost fantastic to allege that the conver- 
sion of a Treasury Bill into a Treasury Bond may have an 
adverse influence upon employment. And yet if we direct 
our attention to the actual course of events I believe we 
shall find the argument to be well founded. 

Let us go back to July, 1921, when the Treasury Bills 
outstanding were over £1,200 millions and the first issue of 
54 per cent. Treasury Bonds was made. At that time 
Treasury Bills were largely held by the public as well as 


| by Government departments, the banks and the money 


market. In the course of the ensuing nine months the 
Treasury Bill rate fell from about 5 per cent. to less than 
24 per cent. ; most of the Treasury Bills held by the public 
were allowed to run off, and the proceeds were invested in 
gilt-edged securities carrying a higher rate of interest. 
We all remember the consequent great rise which took 
place in those securities. The Government found the means 
to pay off the Treasury Bills partly by the sale of Treasury 
Bonds and partly out of the surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. By April, 1922, over £400 millions of Treasury 
Bills had been repaid, and nearly £400 millions of Treasury 
Bonds had been sold. In effect, what had happened was that 
the public had changed their investments from one form of 
Government security to another. There had been some 
payment off of Treasury Bills held by the banks, which had 
used the money to buy the very remunerative Treasury 
Bonds, but the action of the public was the mainspring of 
the movement. 

We come next to a time when the public had ceased to 
hold any notable amount of Treasury Bills which were then 
almost all, as they are to-day, in the hands of the public 
departments and the banks or money market. The problem 
which now confronts us is, what happens if the Government 
continue to offer Treasury Bonds for the purpose of obtain- 
ing funds with which to pay off Treasury Bills held by the 
banks? We shall deal with the problem more easily if we 
consider it in relation to a particular case. 


Sate or Treasury Bonps to Pustic. 

Let us suppose that a member. of the public, who has 
£10,000 on deposit in his bank ready for investment, applies 
for that amount of Treasury Bonds. He will draw off his 
deposit of £10,000 and pay the money into the Bank of 
England to the credit of the Government. In his own bank 
the accounts will now show £10,000 less on deposit and 
£10,000 less cash. Next suppose the Government use this 
money to pay off a Treasury Bill and that the Bill is held 
by the same bank. Clearly the bank’s accounts will then 
show £10,000 increase in cash and £10,000 reduction in 
bills. If now we put the two transactions together the 


final result of the double operation will be, first, that the 
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bank’s deposits and bills will each be reduced by £10,000, 
and, secondly, that the Government will owe £10,000 on a 
Treasury Bond instead of £10,000 on a Treasury Bill. To 
the uninitiated it must look as if deposits, and therefore 
purchasing power, to the amount of £10,000 had been 
spirited out of existence, but there is no mystery about the 
proceeding. I have already called your attention to the 
published figures of the banks, which show a reduction of 
many millions last year both in deposits and in bills, and 
we have here a sufficient explanation of the reduced 
deposits. It is merely an illustration of the axiom that 
every bank loan creates a deposit and every repayment of 
a bank loan destroys one. ; 

Returning to the subject of Treasury Bonds we will 
next consider what would happen if no offer were made of 
them to the public. In that case the intending investor of 
£10,000 poset ~ be obliged to find some other use for his 
money. He might apply for some new issue of debentures 
or shares, or he might purchase some existing security, 
whether a Government or an industrial issue. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate all the possible forms of invest- 
ment, but it will be observed that in every case the 
investor’s money would merely change hands. It would 
pass into the possession of the vendor of the security, who 
would pay the money into his bank, and there would be no 
reduction in bank deposits unless it were used to pay off 
a bank loan. Purchasing power would not be diminished ; 
there would be no less demand for commodities and no 
fewer orders would be given. 


INcREASED PRropucTiON THE REMEDY. — 

Let me remind you that just as inflation which causes 
prices to rise will always be ultimately checked by the 
refusal or incapacity of the consumer to pay, s0 deflation 
will be checked by the restriction of output which follows 
upon falling prices. _ Those who advocate the deliberate 

option of a policy of continuous deflation are oppressed by 
the fear that at any moment an excessive amount of credit 
may be created in consequence of the Government being 
compelled to borrow from the Bank of England in order to 
meet maturing Treasury Bills. They regard deflation as a 
prophylactic against inflation, just as in former days it was 
the practice to bleed a patient as a precaution against the 
recurrence of fever. But all that is necessary to meet the 
danger of the Government being forced to borrow excessivel 
is to raise the rate for Treasury Bills to a point high enoug 
to ensure the renewal of an adequate amount. The continu- 
ance of a high rate or the adoption of any other method for 
the pu of forcing down prices is bound to strangle trade 
and reduce output, and must operate very unfairly upon 
the taxpayer, who is saddled with the burden of the National 
Debt. If we look for a revival of trade, for more abundant 
revenue and for a reduction in taxation, we must leave prices 
to take their own course under the normal pressure of 
supply and demand. We must not interfere with the 
natural flow of trade by any restriction of existing pur- 
chasing power, but must seek a general increase of wealth 
through a more abundant output. 


Our Own Bank. 

I turn now to our own balance sheet and with your per- 
mission will briefly explain the figures. The Paid-up 
Capital on December 3ist last was £10,860,852 and the 
Reserve Fund stood at the same amount. 

But when we come to the amount owing to depositors and 
compare it with the figure of the previous year we see a 
considerable decline. I have already shown how the policy 
of deflation has greatly reduced public purchasing power, 
and we cannot be surprised that our deposits have fallen 
with those of the British banking system as a whole. Twelve 
months ago Current, Deposit, and other Accounts were 
£375,117, 082. The Bank has never shown a higher —_ in 
an audited statement, though on many occasions deposi 
have been larger. On December 3lst last, they were 
£354 406,336. he reduction in the year of £20,710,756 is 
considerable, but we appear to have suffered less than our 
proportion. 

I come now to Advances to Customers and other Accounts, 
which have increased from £176,779,261 to £182,307,521. 
In this respect our accounts differ from those of most other 
banks as po in the aggregate were lower at the end of 
the year. The increase in our figures therefore is the more 
remarkable, and is evidence both of the Bank’s exceptional 
assistance to industry and of a reviving demand by trade for 
accommodation. 

We have a large number of farmers amongst our cus- 
tomers and I can state without hesitation that it is our 
invariable rule to treat them with the utmost consideration. 
We realise the seasonal nature of their business and finance 
them freely until they receive payment for their crops and 
other products. I think I should be right in saying that no 
section of the community receives more generous con- 
sideration from the Bank. 





_ The Directors regard the results of the year’s working 
with satisfaction. The profits of all trading concerns have 
fallen, and du the year dividends were passed or reduced 
by firms ranking high in their respective spheres of activity. 
Although our profits are less than last year they have still 
been maintained at a figure which cannot fail to be a cause 
of gratification to our shareholders. 


THe MANAGEMENT AND Starr. 


I cannot close my remarks without saying a few words 
about the higher officials, managers, and general staff. 

The heavy responsibilities devolving upon our Joint 
Managing Directors, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Woolley, have been 
increased in consequence of Mr. Murray’s death, but the 
development of our managerial organisation is relieving 
them of some of their manifold duties. They have been 
ably supported by the General Managers, the Assistant 
General Managers, and indeed by the entire personnel of 
the Bank. A happy and loyal staff is indispensable for the 
successful conduct of banking business. We have such a 
staff, and our knowledge of their devotion, ability and 
energy inspires us to face the future with confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS 
LIMITED. 


NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur Nixety-Seconp ANNUAL Meertine of Shareholders ~ 
of the Bank or Liverroot & Martins Liwirep was held at 
Liverpool on Tuesday last, Mr. W. R. Guiazeproox, the 
Chairman, presiding over a large attendance. 

THe CHarrman prefaced his speech with an allusion 
to the absence of Sir James Hope Simpson (Director and 
General Manager of the Bank), who was prevented from 
attending by an attack of phlebitis. It was a great disap- 
pointment, he said, to the Directors as he was also sure it 
would be to the Shareholders, that Sir James was unable 
to be present. 

THe CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, referred to the number of new branches 
which had been opened and to others in contemplation, 
and said when this programme had been completed a good 
many gaps would be filled up, particularly in the Manchester 
district. |The Directors confidently expected that these 
extensions would be beneficial to the Bank. He spoke also 
of the retirement of Mr. John H. B. Noble from the Chair- 
manship of the North Eastern Board, and of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. Priestman as his successor in the Chair, 
also of the election to the Manchester Board of Mr. W. T. 
Hague and Mr. H. Mancknols Walton. Mr. Brodrick Dale, 
General Manager of the North Eastern District, had retired 
after long and valued service, and had been succeeded by 
Mr. J. M. Furniss. Mr. Dale had accepted a seat on the 
North Eastern Board. 

The balance sheet for the year had been cast in a 
slightly different form to bring it into harmony with the 
balance sheets of other leading Banks. An important 
feature in it was that during the year there had been a drop 
of about £10,000,000 in the amount of money at credit of 
current, deposit and other accounts. Part of this was 
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attributable to reduction in customers’ deposits, but the 
larger portion was due to the withdrawal by big trading 
concerns of the sums required to pay taxes and other heavy 
items to Government. 

There had been a reduction in the amount of the Bank’s 
investments, due to diminution in the amount of Treasury 
Bills and Treasury Bonds held by the Bank, and also to the 
repayment of certain Bonds and the sale of some other 
investments. 

The profits showed a reduction of £44,000 as compared 
with those of 1921, due partly to an increase in expenses 
and partly to reduced margin of profit, the latter having 
been the common experience of all large Banks. A con- 
siderable proportion of the increased expenditure was due 
to contributions by the Bank to the Staff Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund which had now been brought into operation. 

The net profit for the year, £504,802, together with the 
balance of profit brought forward from the previous account, 
£147,119, made a sum of £651,921, which the Directors had 
apportioned—£375,822 to the payment of the usual dividend, 
£100,000 to Reserve Fund, raising it to £1,500,000, and 
£50,000 to Bank Premises Account, leaving £126,099 to be 
carried forward. 

Commenting upon the events of the year the Chairman 
said the chief features of the money market had been the 
rapid reduction between the 1st of January and the 13th of 
July of the Bank rate from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent., with 
a corresponding reduction of deposit and lending rates. The 
result had been a smaller margin of profit for Banks. 

He next touched upon the continued rise in the value of 
gilt-edged investments, and stated that, as a result, the 
Bank’s own Investments now showed a considerable surplus 
beyond the value at which they stood in the books. In 
other respects the business conditions of 1922 had been 
disappointing. 


Proceeding to review the leading industries with which _ 


the Bank is brought into contact and dealing first with 
Cotton, he said that although shipments of Cloth showed a 
large increase in yardage and some increase in value as 
compared with 1921, the prevailing feature of 1922 had been 
that manufacturers generally liad not been able to sell at 
remunerative prices, and the trade as a whole had suffered 
loss, notwithstanding the fact that operatives’ wages were 
substantially reduced during the year and that short time 
had been run in almost every section of the spinning and 
manufacturing industry. The processing trades, such as 
calico printers, bleachers and dyers, had had a remunerative 
year and had made a welcome reduction in their tariffs. 
The position of the spinner and manufacturer had not been 
helped by the shortage in the American cotton crop and the 
consequent rise in the price of raw Cotton, but the effect of 
this shortage, which would have been alarming had the 
demand for Cotton goods been normal, had been to stimulate 
schemes for growing Cotton within the Empire and in Brazil. 

With regard to the Woollen Trade, he was glad to 
report a more encouraging position. There had been a 
strong demand for raw material, and an advance in prices of 
all grades, and while all sections of the trade were in a 
better position than twelve months ago, the improvement 
had been most pronounced in the case of firms dealing in raw 
material, or engaged in the process of converting it into tops 
and yarns. Unfortunately the process of recovery in the 
Cloth section had been slow, and there were still idle looms 
in the woollen district. As to the industry generally, while 
there was room for improvement, there was every prospect 
that the steady progress made in 1922 would continue. The 
chief disturbing factor was the unsettled political and 
economic situation on the Continent. 

In the Bank’s North Eastern district they were brought 
into close contact with the Coal Trade, and whilst the out- 
put in 1922 of 252,000,000 tons was 35,000,000 tons less than 
the country produced in 1913, it was nearly 90,000,000 tons 
more than that of 1921, the year of the great coal strike. 
Fortunately the weekly output tended to increase, and it 
was hoped that by the time the Iron and Steel Industry 
regained its pre-war activity, the coal production of the 
country woall be enough to supply both export trade and 
home industries. 

As to Shipbuilding, 1922 had been a disastrous year, 
and the stagnation of the industry had been responsible for 
much of the prevailing unemployment. Costs had been 
substantially reduced, and towards the end of the year the 
situation began to be relieved by the placing of orders both 
for new merchant steamers and for two battleshi 
Probably much of this work was taken at unremunerative 
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rates in order to keep shipbuilders’ organisations together, 
and obviously this was a basis that could not continue long ; 
but it was all to the good that the long spell of absence of 
contracts had at last been broken. 

The Iron and Steel Industry had passed through a most 
trying time, many works having been entirely idle, and 
unemployment having reached alarming proportions. Here 
again, however, a better feeling had sprung up, and pros- 
pects were brighter. Textile machinists had again had a 
prosperous year, but the disturbed state of Europe had 
greatly interfered with the business of other sections of the 
engineering trade. 

In regard to the timber trade, this had passed through 
a difficult time in 1921, and while 1922 was also difficult, the 
volume of business, especially during the second half of the 
year, showed improvement, and there was quite a healthy 
feeling in the market in co: uence. 

With regard to the Wheat Trade, the yield of the harvest 
of 1922 in Europe generally was poor, and of course Russia 
was entirely out of the market as an exporter. Provi- 
dentially, the harvests in the United States, the Argentine, 
India, Canada, and Australia were beyond the average, and 
the safety of the wheat supply of this country for some time 
to come was assured. 

The experience of the Liverpool Provision Trade had 
been, on the whole, of a satisfactory character during the 
year. In the Rubber Trade, in order to prevent disastrous 
losses to planters, restriction of output was agreed to, and 
it was anticipated that the present surplus stocks would be 
absorbed before the end of the present year, so that the pros- 
pect of the rubber industry was better than it had been for 
some time past. 

The great industry of Shipping was closely bound up 
with the prosperty of all the separate trades of the country, 
and fortunately shipping depression, though still existing, 
appeared to have passed its worst, and improvement seemed 
to be approaching. Twelve months ago a million and a 
quarter tons of shipping were laid up in the United King- 
dom. Of these about half a million ton: were now running, 
chiefly in consequence of the revival ot the export coal trade. 
The outlook was brighter, and as the surplus tonnage of the 
world was brought into employment, and obsolete vessels 
scrapped, the prosperity of this leading factor in British 
commerce would return. 

As to the Farming Industry in the North of England, 
1921 was a poor year, and 1922 not much better. Foot-and- 
mouth disease and the wet summer and autumn had been 
adverse factors. One could only hope that the year 1923 
might be more kindly to this important section of the 
business community. In this connection, the Chairman 
remarked that an impression seemed to prevail in certain 
circles that Bankers took narrow views in adjudicating upon 
advances to farmers. He did not think there was any 
foundation for this suggestion, and certainly, speaking for 
their own Bank, he could emphatically say that they lent 
very freely to farmers; indeed, they regarded farming 
advances as an important and valuable section of their 
business. 

From the observations he had made it might be inferred 
that the country was slowly recovering from the acute depres- 
sion of 1921, and this was borne out by the recent com- 
parative stability of prices, and by the slight revival of the 
country’s export trade, namely ,000,000 in 1922, against 
£703,000,000 in 1921. This improvement was even more 
pronounced if the quantity of the exports were looked at 
instead of the value. For example, in 1922, 64,000,000 tons 
of coal were exported, against 24,000,000 tons in 1921, and 
the other exports also showed large additional bulk. On the 
other hand, the figures in regard to imports had gone in the 
opposite direction, and it followed that the adverse balance 
of trade which in 1921 was £277,000,000 was in 1922 only 
£180,000,000. This doubtless had a considerable influence 
in improving the Sterling Dollar Exchange. 


PPosPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 

The Chairman continued: You will gather from the 
survey I have made of individual trades that any positive 
indications of the course which those trades are likely to 
take are in the direction of greater activity, and, it is 
hoped, greater earning power. Another element of supreme 
importance pees in the same direction is that of the 
fusion, on the first day of this month, of the Railways of 
this country. It is claimed by the authors of the Railways 
Act that it will lead to large economies, to greater efficiency, 
and to a reduction of Railway Charges. If these ex- 
pectations are realised, and there is every indication that 
a determined effort will be made to realise them, the fusion 
of the Railways will play an important part in the revival 
of British Trade. 
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Thus far all I have said points to a trade revival, but 
I should like to utter a word of warning against undue 
optimism. The close of the year 1922 finds Europe in a 
plight more desperate than at any previous time since the 
War. Currency depreciation has during the year been 
carried to extremes undreamt of when the year opened ; the 
question of War or Peace in the Near East is hanging in 
the balance at the Lausanne Conference; the rivalries of 
the Balkan States and of the States of Eastern Europe 
generally, give constant rise to warlike rumours, and a flame 
might easily break out amid the combustible material of 
that part of Europe; the question of German reparations 
has reached an acute stage, and if not quickly solved may 
lead to startling and even calamitous developments ; the 
question of Russia’s relations with the rest of the world is 
still unsettled, and in the meantime any influence which 
she can exert on the other Nations is of a hostile and dis- 
turbing order. International trade cannot be carried on 
with countries in a condition of chaos or of great political 
and economic unsettlement, and while I welcome such 
indications as there are of reviving trade, I confess I fail 
to see how that revival can proceed very far in the present 
distracted condition of Europe. 

In these circumstances I welcome the indications, some- 
what vague though they may yet be, of a desire by the 
United States to co-operate in measures for the restoration 
of the economic condition of Europe. If, for example, the 
Government of the United States and our own Government 
can effect a fair and reasonable settlement in regard to the 
British Debt to America, a distinct step forward will be 
taken towards the settlement of the still greater question 
of the cancellation of inter-Ally debts. Again, if the 
present experiment that France is trying in the Ruhr Dis- 
trict were to prove abortive, the moment might be opportune 
for the convening by America of an Economic Conference, 
which might go a long way in reaching a settlement of the 
German Reparations question. 

I also welcome the experiment which is being tried by 
the League of Nations in the case of Austria. If that 
experiment were to result in the stabilization of economic 
conditions in Austria, a similar experiment might be carried 
out with similar success in the case of other countries whose 
currencies have depreciated and whose Budgets are in a 
chaotic condition. Thus it is conceivable that, step by step, 
a solution may be found for one Kuropean problem after 
another, but not until this has been done can we count upon 
such a revival of our Overseas Trade as will bring back 
normal prosperity to our business men and full employ- 
ment to our working classes. The one vital consideration, 
however, is that measures of re-construction shall not be 
too long deferred. The economic restoration of Europe is 


still possible, but every day that passes renders it more 
difficult. 
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1 am sorry that I cannot hold out a more encouraging 
prospect for the present year than I have done. At the 
same time it is one’s duty to foster a spirit of courage and 
optimism wherever there appears any justification, and I 
therefore wish to conclude these remarks by reverting to the 
more hopeful signs which are visible to-day. Trade is 
undoubtedly improving both in regard to volume and to 
profit. The number of unemployed in this country is 
steadily diminishing, and every working man who exchanges 
the dole for a full wage swells the rank of consumers, and 
enlarges the demand for commodities. The undigested 
stocks of goods in various parts of the world are being 
absorbed, and will have to be replaced by fresh exports 
from this country. Accordingly, I hope that the new year 
may be one of growing activity of trade and increasing 
prosperity, but my most earnest hope of all is that the year 
1923 may witness a settlement of those great economic 
problems which have for so long been the chief obstacle to 
a revival of international commerce. 

Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, 0.B., one of the Deputy- 
Chairmen, seconded the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors — Messrs. Charles Booth, 
James EK. Haggas, R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., and John 
Rankin—were unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. T. Fisher Caldwell (Assistant General Manager), 
replying to a vote of thanks to the Directors, Management, 
and Staff, proposed by Mr. F. C. Bowring and seconded by 
Mr. H. M. French, said that so far as it applied to the 
Directors and Committee of Management, he might say that 
the year reviewed in the Chairman’s speech had no doubt 
been less difficult than the two years which immediately 
preceded it, but at the same time it had been by no means 
an easy one, and the Directors and Committee of Manage- 
ment had had very many troublesome and difficult questions 
to consider and adjudicate upon. With regard to the 
special reference which the mover of the resolution of 
thanks had made to the General Manager (Sir James Hope 
Simpson) he might say that those who had been most closely 
associated with Sir James during the last few strenuous 
years best appreciated the heavy weight of responsibility 
and duty he had borne and the successful way in which he 
had performed his duties. 

As to the Management and Staff, he could only say they 
had all endeavoured to do their best to further the interests 
of the Bank, and it was very gratifying to them to know 
their efforts were appreciated by the Shareholders.—(Hear, 
hear.) Everyone in his own particular sphere materially 
assisted in the smooth administration of the Bank.—— 
(Applause.) ; 

The Chairman, acknowledging a vote of thanks for his 
conduct of the Chair, expressed the hope that when they 
met next year some of the many difficulties they had had 
to encounter in the banking and economic world would be 
satisfactorily settled.—(Hear, hear.) 
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